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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CORINNE. 


ied in her mind; and, at the moment 
when her heart was about to resign all earthly ties, she wished Oswaid to 
fee! that it was the g woman ot he destroyed—the woman 
who best knew how to love and think, whose 

scured in misery and death."—Medame de Stael. 


“ Love and glory were ever blen 


ihe ha 
brilliant 


reatest 





success he had ob- 





Wirurtn the capitol, Corinne ! she of the lofty lyre, 

Stood like a prophetess! and swept with lightning hand the wire— 

And hearts were hushed, and breath suppressed, as pealed the notes along, 
And from her lips impassioned burst the burning words of song 


The dark eve flashed, the radiant brow glowed with th’ inspiring theme— 
She told of Rome ' of Rome ere power and greatness Was a cream 
Of glory—genius—Italie'! her own bright land—she sung, 

And, like a clarion, proudly the triumphal chords outrung. 


A woman crowned ! oh, not for her is meet the meed 


No jc 
There 


But, hidden, Jurks a poison asp the folded leaves beneath 


of fame! 
y for her that the wind’s voice spreads so wide her lowly name! 


is no balm for yearning hearts in the green laurel wreath, 


Corinne ' soul-gifted, beautiful! was there in this no power 
To charm thee fre 
The genus which o’er every heart its witchery had thrown, 

Was naught in its bright spell to shield from withenng blight thine own! 


@ 


“un a Woman's fate—to free thee from her dowe 





Oh' firmly, e’en to agony, within a soul like thine 
The fiery links of passion’s chain round every chord must twine ' 


Worn lightly as a tossing plume, aside as lightly flung, 
Even in thy triumphal hour this doom above thee hung! 


Vet, as the shipwrecked mariner, when hope seems almost past, 
Clings but the more convulsively unto the broken mast— 

In his excess of misery still loth with lite to part-— 

Thus, wildly to a broken faith, clings in despair the heart! 


Thou, wasted, lone, expiring beneath neglect and wrong, 


Yet, faintly, held to this frail hope—the memory of thy seng' 


And as the swan, bis death-notes low, sings sweetly to the last, 


So in a strain of melody thy Weary spirit passed 





ORIGINAL TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY OF BLACKBIRD. 


Tue principal chief of the Omaha tribe of Indians, the location 


of whose village is sixty miles above Council Blutts, and on the 


same side, the right bank of the river. died a. p. 1802. He was a 





brave, of iron nerves and unlimited ambition. The authority which an 


Indian exercises is at first obtained by winning the approbation of the 
peol le of the tribe, im the sam manner that a white politien 
There ts a smal! d 


and 


tains the suitlra res of his countrymen. tlerence 


» moral qualities which distinguish the white red m 


former, it 1s beheved, could never recommend himself by horse- 


stealing; whereas the red aspirant is esteemed honourable in pro- 











portion to the grand lareenies he may be a ile to perpetrate: and 
this engacing sity of nse-stealing is esteemed a virtue, next 
in erade to that of ta s s Indian, therefore, has a table 
on his war-club, with two columns, in which he enters, in hiero 
glyphicks, t number these transactions of each class that are 
to render him ilusts : Although the government of Ind 
tribes is generally of a demo ck character, yet there are many 
instances where the por laritv of a chief enables him to encroach 
on the freedom of his countrymen extensively ; and there are occa 
sions where great achievements in war and m rse-steaing ¢ ri 
to attain absolute authority This despotism is, however, 
generally fixed bv the united exertions of the chief and prophet, or 
big medicu mn nstances of "Tt nseh and his prophet, 
and Black Hawk and his proj t, show that t a ms red man, 
like a white prince, unites ¢ so 





lute | wer ient 
aid of a cunning medicine-man, who furnishec ons 
for the people ot his nats is 
magick Incantations 

Blackbird had distinguished himself in the usual manner, ar 
was acknowledged principal chief. The usual a wity was con 
ceded with cheerfulness But Blackbird was not « tent with t 
executive duties and p triarchal authority of a democracy, and 
honours att j rF such d Vinguisie d trust Ine der to effect his 
purposes he lt ed, In Vain, all the force of military acheve- 
ment, the if vce of grand-lareeny and the power of 10g ice 
He had called in to his aid the juggling cunning of his medicine- 


man, with no better success. There existed in the nation a party 
of stern warriours, who valued freedom as highly as white patriots 
They were unyielding in their opposition to the usurpations of 
Blackbird. 


casin band ;” but his reproaches were disregarded. 


He denominated this party a faction, or a “ bad moc- 
The ambitious 


aspirant meditated their destruction. Blackbird desired the trader 
who supphed his nation with merchandise, to bring him, from St 


ys- 





Louis, some ** strong medicine” which he believed the whites p 


sessed, that he might destroy the wolves of the praines. ‘The 


trader subsequently supplied a quantity of crude arsenick Soot 
after the chief had tried his eXpermments, to test the force of the 
poison, the disatlected braves were invited to a dog-feast at the 
lodge of the chief. Blackbird professed to them a disposition to 


heal all party dissensions, and sixty of the factious warriours sat 
down with him to the dog-soup, which is esteemed a great delicacy 
When all had done ample justice to the hospitality of the enter 
tainer, the pipe was passed; and when this dessert was lending its 
happy influence to the circle of warriours, Blackbird arose to speak 
He reminded his children of their factions course in opposing his 
authority—authority that he claimed to derive from the ** Master of 
Life ;” 
medicine-man near hin ; 


and for confirmation of this suggestion he to 


continued 


appe sled 


“*and,”’ he, ** that Omahas may 





forever remember that Blackbird has the entire control of theur des 


times, every factions dog of vou shall die before the sun mses 
again! I have said it, and Biackbird never hes!” The whole 


party, on hearing this unsparing denunciation, m wild aflright ran 
howling out of the lodge of their chef 
that night 
again opposed in the slightest particular 


Sixty warriours expired 


During the life of the chief, his authority was never 


It was his practice, when the trader arrived with the annual sup- 


ply of merchandise in the Omaha village, to inquire of him how 





great an amount of furs and peltries he required for his entire 


stock. The chief then selected from the assortment as great a 


variety and amount as he would need for his own use, and for his 


numerous family. When this had been arranged, and an account 


had been opened with the nation by the trader, the warriours were 


required to furnish the number of beaver-skins, robes and buflalo- 
! 


voods, 


tongues that the trader desired to obtain in exchange for his 
" 


In this off-hand manner the chief drew his revenues and the trader 


realized his profits, during all the subse juent rei of the despo 


on 
This rude dignitary was becoming inactive ; 


m i 
and when his braves 
he reputation of the On 


and hunters were toiling to sustain t ahas 


in war, or to subsist the people with the products of the chase, the 





chief and his prime-minister, the me ne-man, were reposimg in 
the village It was the custom of the chief to indulge, im warm 
weather, in the svesta desp es comer, or sleep after dinner Wh 
in the enjoyment of this luxury, he took occasion to make it the 
more periect by the polite attentions of his wives lle val six ¢ 
these, and they formed three relieves ['wo were emploved 

he slept, one scratch g his back and the other fan is ess 
with the tail of a turkey! If mt was ever wrtant to ask his 
structions in the atlas of the nation when he chanced to 
sleep ww, there was only one person in the v ive who worn.e vont 

to awaken the cliet This was the nu f an; adhist eT 
of approaching him was on his hands a feet, with t 
mility an r spec \M " ed w a fe ‘ 
tiously drawn over the soles of his fee f} ‘ ‘ 

motion with the hand, the a < ed 

’ ' ad the to ‘ ! 

viled to ad ** a dog-feast w een provided fe ' 

Blackbird was a respectable 1 had attained his 

popularity by co est; bu ‘ 1 he most cov 

ilunited power in own? When he had ane 

ecame pacitick tow 1 the ‘ ! . But 
le ader d taken a | nee Oo wa } ' 
med ‘ i , 10 be sacr ‘ if i son of B 

! seer er, at CTpose ceo to save at 

down all! the movealhle operty ossessed, and ed the 
chase of the g from her captor lie was flexible, per ‘ 
in his vow to sacrifice her to (sreat Spirit The co 
proved the vow, for Blackbird had permitted it. When, on the 
day appomted, the captive was led out to execntio vo r 
Clond, son of the chief, was et ‘ s/ alo rs nf 
from the heed of the co \ the victim was ma 

After the med e-ma ‘ c« tive and lew old wa 

d cross tray t r ‘ ris rto the 1 ' 
lace ted for t ' 7 warnour cut 
the cords th co ed the us Oo; the | the er to his s ‘ 
and “ i s DOW suit > ’ s d, betore his ¢ 
men could compre mi the theaning Of his movements Ile was 
half across the 1 ’ re irsuit was determmed on; 1 ther 
t ‘ ere no horses har He had concealed one in the nex 
ravine, and the fugitives escaped the ill-arranged and worse-« 
ducted pursuit of the Omahas. A solitary runner came w 


irrow-shot of Split Cloud, but his race termimated there—he was 


fugitives retired to the recesses of the 





shot to the heart. Th 


Black Mountains, and took up their abode there, until home affairs 


should present a more inviting wedding was 


prospect Their 
thinly attended ; but the blush of affection glowed as vividly on 
the neck more 
The self- 


the cheek of the bride, as that which mantles over 


tastefully adorned, im civilized circles, on like occasions 


marred pair passed a year in the solitude to which they had retired, 
j 


content with the society each was able to atlord the other, when 


Split Cloud deemed it advisable to re-visit his nation. In this lone 


, Le tat . , 
retreat he lelt his spouse, with the purpose of retracing his steps 


in the brief tow weeks. A_ sufficient pply of dried 


space ol a 


‘ led ‘ } 
meat was left in the cave with its tenant, for the period of his in- 


i al 
‘ 


When Split Cloud reached his native village, be found the whole 
tribe chaunting the death-song over an mtinite number of the dead 
inhabitants of the nation, ‘The small-pox had reached the Omahas, 
rhe 


ease, but his prac- 


and many had already been swept off: very few recovered 


medicine-man claimed to have power over the d 


tee hitherto had been unsuccessful. He looked grave, and was 
— — 
evide v suffern gy with great alarm The most common treatment 


tion of the 
atlorded 
ol 


» When afflicted with the inflammatory ac 
This 


with 


ol tin patie ts 


was immersion in cold water usually 


i 


speedy relief, and 


} terminated all the ils of life extinction 


lite self. At last, alter many new and imposing tricks, death self 


plaved the last masterly act on the :mposter—and old Medicine 


Blackbird 


tribe, and his dignity was hkely to secure him agaist the infection 


himself departed had hved moodily apart from the 


But when his high-priest died he attended his funeral obsequies 
Blackbird 


of the prod gal, 


This happened a few days before the return of h 


s son 


was considering what disposition should be made 


when he was taken ill, From the moment the first svmptoms were 
felt by the clnef, he vielded to de spalr, and made his arrangeme nts 
for the hunting-grounds beyond the grave. He desired that he 


might be buried with suitable variety of arms and ammunition, that 
us enemies might get no advantage of him He probably antici 
banks of 


As he himself had apprehended, Blackbird was 


patec mecting with the porsoned warriours, on Uv the 


river Phil gethon 





a victim to the disease The funeral was grand a d inposing. 
The warriour was placed erect on his hunting horse, and thus, fol- 
mpwed by e whole nation, he was conveyed inte the grave that 
ad bes previo y prepared, on the highest pont of land, near to 
the M ssourt river. ihe horse, alive, Was torced imto the prave 
with the dead mder, and thus covered over A small parcel of 
yn Was placed belore the animal, and Blackbird was suppled 
\W ié ed mi atl,a keith » hist " and Alnakanick, Cun, WILh alMmimu. 
! » bow and full quiver of arrows, and paimts surtable for orna- 


menting his person, both in peace and war 


ral was at an end, the trader arrived His know 








edyre of the KE cad 1 to save from ths ravages the 
eroft { 7 All eves were noturally turned on the son 
of | 1, a8 successor tu the deceased ¢ f Young Split 
‘ i ’ t ‘ nt uite 1 tion he now 
o ‘ ! the character of f ‘ 1 culprit for 
ca ent of hereditary i popular clucitain, that he relaxed 
i ‘ t ‘ ‘ cdecessor Hav y setted the 
{t ! nd reduces et he found | re to de 
! Pawnee wate \utumn was far advanced 
e jett the Olinaha tow anal, as he Appr ched the moun 
‘ ‘ t trios our, 8 1 ] eu ' with 
‘ « amd & sitive 1 1 was avitate not the re 
ent of poetry, cha ed with rhetonecal a t. cadence 
, e, to ‘ ‘ Ile wast etlor nur, 
i it i ‘ ew eh tae] ‘ treasure 
I ee ‘ t . 
“ tive | ‘ 
' 
‘ ‘ ! ‘ ant) ‘ 
But had t elon of poetry rude an ed with the 
wT] e ot s reek e, and his s ur ck ck arrange 
i Hef © partner of Ss like Vicias ( i the cave 
Shere ‘ = sas i heat ex coals of 
her iast t of ite ber over ay ro ‘ o were un 
conse ‘ e mat d eviis of the wor they had just entered, 
but sens aware of the of extrene f which their 
wher was with t ihe holy to 1 whe e they 
“i arawn es had ,ar and t ! ed mother 
t the pict o! patience at r Hoy herto pictured 
i i i i t, suc ss tha ‘ bout to 
reak upon rin the arr of her preserver Dut gnawing ne 
essity had carned her to t maddened powt which fixed the can- 
val purpose of eating one of her mfants, to preserve herself and 
the other one, until the long-wished for relief should be real zed 
At the precise point of time when the persun of her husband 


darkened the entrance of the cave, she held the knife in her hand, 


and was fondly lingerimg in the debate of her own mind, which 
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should be made the victim—which dear object should be preserved 


at such countless cost. The keen perceptions, the fine drawn 


threads of affection, the result of protracted privation, lent un- 
earthly vigour to her mind, when her final resolve was fixed, to 
perish with her offspring, and by the same innocent cause. She 


} } ! ‘ he } 
hurled the instrament of her bloody purpose far away into the dark 


recesses of the cavern, and placed the hungry babes upon her 
bosom as she sunk back in despair, unmitigated with a single ray 
ef hope. At this critical instant, the young warriour, in the full 
vigour of manhood, animated with virtuous purposes, sprang for- 


ward and gave utterance to a scream of joy, imparting a like sensa 
The ge ot 
sadly pleasing emotions, as the long fast of 


ly provided by 


tion to the suilering object of his solicitude interchat 


sentiment was full of 
the wife and mother was broken over a kettle, am; 


the skill of tl 
uns had risen and set after the tl 


ie hunter 


Sixty irilling events just de 


scribed, when the Omaha nation was made yoyous with the appear- 
of Split Clond He by 


whom he had twice snatched from destruc and who now re 


wile, 
paid 


peering over each of 


ance was foilowed lis foreign 


on, 


him with the smiles of two young braves, 


her shoulders, from beneath the ample folds of—a new scarlet 


blanket. ALPHONSO WETMORE 





FROM NEW WORK 





EXTRACT: 


DAMNING A PLAY. 


Has the reader ever seen a piece, on its first production, con 
demned ? or, touse theatrical phraseology, “damned,” im any of the 
? No one who has not witnessed such a scene 
Th 


O'Connell, even when in lis most violent and 


larger establishments 


can form any ea of it audience on such occasions, are in a 
perfect hub-bub. Mr 


most foreible moods, never produced so much © 
‘finest pis 


agitation” in any as 


sis exhibited in Drury 
the 


rreat majority of the audience seen 


mtry inthe world,” ¢ 


semblage of th 
under 


lion, When a Is 
The 
to make the matter a personal on 
been offered to them individually by the lnekless wicht of an author, 
and the searcely less unfortunate proprietor of the theatre. They 


will in such cases mse from their seats, and express ther indienation, 


Lane, or Covent Gar Hew piece TD pro 
cess of utter “damnation.” 


They feel as if some insult had 


not only in loud hisses, groans, ete., but by the most violent ges 


tures. 
forded by the following account of a particular one which was ex 


But perhaps a better idea of a scene of this kind will be af 


hibited last season at Covent Garden, and which I drew up imime- 


diately after its occurrence. 





The piece was called “The Fortune of War; a National Military 
Operatick Drama.” What the incidents were, it would have 
impossible, under any circumstances, from the sheer stupidity of the 


been 


piece, to discover; but that impossibility, if there be not an Trishism 
in the expression, was rendered still more impossible from the man 
ner in which it was received. fever an “Opera 
tick,” or any other drama, was more unmercitully damned. Tix 
first act had not proceeded far when symptoms 
of the coming storm of disapprobation began to manilest themselves 


It is questionab! 
it wasin two acts 
The audience in diflerent parts of the house commenced the scene 


Tia few minutes afterward the consummate clum- 
the 


by faint hisses 
siness with which the leading mi which, by 


were performed in one of 


litary evolutions 
way, constituted the staple of the piece 
the seenes, called forth a burst of condemnation from all parts of the 
house. A more awkward squad than the histrionick troops was 
never exhibited cither on the stage or on the parade; none of them 
At on 


sh, in glorious 


seemed capable of making a single tolerable movement. 
time they were all mingled together, French and Eng! 
confusion; at another, they all rushed, some in one direction, and 
some in another, off the stage, without any reason which the au 
For the next 


two the stage was entirely deserted; neither Frenchman nor En, 


dience could perecive for their sudden exit. nunute or 


lishman, norany other man, was to be secnor heard. The audience 
—and really it was no wonder—now began to lose all pationce, and 
cries of “OH off!” resounded from all parts of the hous If these 


cries were louder and more general in one part than another, it was 
in the second and third tiers of boxes. The uproar had by this time 
become so great and general that not one word of what was said on 
The 


the stage, with one or two occasional exceptions, was heard. 
first act, however, was eventually brought to a close without t 
But the s¢ 
cond had no sooner commenced than the yet more stupid and clumsy 


audience offering an absolute interruption to the piece 
evolutions of the troops all of the actors on one occasion appeared 
as soldiers—raised the indignation of the audience to so high a piteh, 
that the cries of “This is an msult to us!” “ Give 
money!" and “return us our tin!” “Off, off" 
loud and general, that it was found impossible to proceed with the 
In the midst of the deafening uproar and confusion, Mr. Wal- 


L 
us back our 


ete, became so 





piece. 
lack, the stage-manager, came forward to address the audience, but 
he was for aome time assailed with such a volley of hisses and yells 


that his efforts to make himeelf heard were altogether ineff-ctual. 
Cries of “Hear him, hear him!” at last proceeded from several parts 
of the house, which had the effect of partially restoring order. Mr. 
Wallack then commenced thus: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, | most respectfully appeal to the liberal 


part of the audience—” (here Mr. Wallack’s voiee was drowned 


amidst the storm of hisses which again proceeded trom the galleries 


and the pit,) “Ihave every reason to believe and think, that (re 
newed uprear which prevented lis completing the sentence.) “La 
dies and Gentlemen, will you hear me Will you allow me peacs 


to proceed 7” (Shouts of “ No, no!” fromall parts of the house, 
with one or two faint cries of “ Yes, ves!’) 

A pause then ensued in Mr, Wallack’s address, owing to the deaf- 
ening noise which prevailed in all parts of the theatre. At length he 
again endeavoured to procure a hearing: “'!f you will not allow 
me—” (a voice in one of the ev. ner boxes, “The military evolutions 
are most shameful!) Mr. Wallack, “In answer to that gentle- 
man in the corner, I beg to say that I have done my duty. I have 


done everything in my power to make the representation of the 


piece as efficient as possible. Ladies and Gentlemen, I am no sol- 
dier, though I now appear in the character of one; but I repeat, that 
in getting up this piece I have done my duty.” 

A voice in the boxes, “ None of you have done your duty, except 
Mr. Daly.” 

Another voiee, 
Hisses and yell 
ereat was the confusion that about five minutes elapsed before any- 
At the expiration of that 
the actors or troops again presented themselves, and made 


Cries of *¢ TE off!” 
So 


“The men can’t move a step.” 
s were here renewed in all parts of the house. 
thing was said or done on the stage. 
time, 


another atte tnpt to proceed with thre piece, 


A voice in the upper boxes, “Don’t make fools of yoursel ve s any 
longer.’ (Loud laughter.) 

Another voice, “You should shut shop at once.” (Renewed 
laughter, mingled with hisses and yells.) 





The curtam here fell. Whether it should have done so in the natu- 
ral course of things, or whetherit was dropped intentionally, because 


In 


short 


it was unpossible to proceed, L have not the means of knowing. 


a few minutes afterwards it was again raised, and for a very 


space the piece was allowed to proceed with less of uproar and con- 
fusion, though the hisses and derisive laughter were still to be he 


in every part of the theatre. The awkward evolutiens of “the mil 


tary” beyan, however, to be again repeated, and the displeasure of 
the audionee became once more as loudly and unequivocally expressed 





Still amid all their dissatisfaction at the extreme stu- 


the equally stupid way in which it was 


as before. 
pidity of the piece, and Zot 
up, there was something so excessively ludicrous in the marchings 
and counter-marchings of the troops, some of whom carricd children 
on their backs, that the audience could not refrain from mo 
loud bursts of laughter with the yells and hisses which greeted the 
Cries of “Cutit short!’ “ Down 


ing 


performers from all directions. 


with the curtain!’ “We want no more of it!” “Off, off!” ete., 
were once more heard from all quarters. The performers now simul- 
taneously, and all of a sudden, disappeared from the stage, and 
the performance was consequently at a stand-still. When the 


troops re-appeared, they were assailed with tremendous hisses, min- 

led * Have yet?” “Of off!" 
“Give us back our money!” other eres of a similar kind agai 
The vowes of th 


with laughter. you nearly done 


and n 


became as loud and general as before. performers 


were completely drowned amidst the tremendous uproar which now 
| One of the 


uck in his hand, when a 


prevailed in every section of the house. actors, at this 
part of the performance, carried a long s 
person in the second tier of boxes shouted out at the top of lis voice, 


aoruy tly, in 


* You had better all cut your sticks! 
here 1 the stage 
laughter which convulsed the house 


auchter) The actors 


ACAIN quitte a mass, amidst roars of 


After the lapse of a minute or 


so, they re-appeared on the stage, but were met by deafening erties of 


and universal hissing and yeils. 
and the 


“Shame, shame!’ “Go to bed!’ 
Th 


ing, hooting, 


sort of acting, if so it must be called same hiss 


and yelling, 


Sale 
on the part of the audience, were kept up 


for about ten minutes longer, when, passing over various mterni 
diate incidents in the piece, the last scene occurred, and the curtain 
dropped amidst yells and hisses, and marks of disapprobation, which 
Ibis lmposs ble to deseribe. 

On the fall of the curtain part of the audience quitted the theatre, 


sed 


it apologize for the 


but the great majority remained, and ra a tremendous clamour 
for Mr. Wallack, in order that he mig! 
they called it, or explain the circumstances under which it had been 
ollered Mr. Wallack resisted the ea!l for about five 
utes, but finding the clamour continue to mnere 
Hh 
hissing, which prevented his speak 
the {i “Hear him, hear hin 
sufficently restored to render him audible. 


nsult, 


to them. mun 


Instead of dimin 


ishing, he made his appearanc was received with tremendous 





iv for some time; but at length 
becoming general, order was 


appear before you to know your plea 


eTies © 
then began thus: 

* Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
sure, and (here he was interrupted by deafening yells and hoot 
“Why insult | piece?” 


ha 
© Why outrage the pubhek with such 


invs, mingled with cries of us with su 
“Why not apologize at once 
~~ 
Mr. Wallack, “It is perfeetly impossil 


Ladies and Gentlemen, | am com 


tras! Other such questions proceeded from all parts of the house 
ile for me to answer such a 
multitude of questions at once. 

here to know your pleasure, and 
wxes here interrupted Mr. Wal 


A venticman im one of the side-l 


eve lutions were 


lack by observing that the nailitary most disgrac 
ful: and that they ought not to have been exhibited before any au 
dienee, 

Mr. Wallack, “I have nothing todo with the military evolutions 
If t had had my own way in it—(here Mr. Wallack spoke with 


peculiar emphasis) —if had had my own way init, Ladies and Gen 


tlemen, this scene of confusion would not have occurred—(loud 
cheers)—1 should have substituted common sense for nonsens 
(Tremendous cheermy.) Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me most 


iece is withdrawn.’ 
} 


respectfully toinform you that this p | Renewed 


cheering.| The audience then peaceably retire 


Whata striking contrast do the larger theatrica 





of the present time present to those of Shukspeare’s days! The 
price of admission to the boxes of the Globe Theatre, Bankside 
Southwark, in which the Bard of Avon performed, and in which 


hilhing, and the 


Imission to the other thea 


most of his best plays were first brought out, was ones 


pit and gallery sixpence 


ment 


The prices of ae 


s of enod, 


minor house 
pit and 


tres, which a be considered the that } 
! amd to th allernies one pe 


were, to the boxes twonence, 


The theatre days had thatched roofs in the inside as well 





Sol those 
is the outside: they were so small that twenty pounds was deem 
a prodigious sum to receive in one night. The audience in the 7 
had to stand, there being no seats to siten. There was no scenery 
to please the eye, or give effect to the representation of the pieces; 
and the only stave the actors had to tread on, was a ro i floor, 
strewed with rushes. One piece only was performed at a time, and 


the hour of commencing was twelve at noon. The performance was 
usually over between three and four o'clock 

There in the world so arduous and precarious as 
thatof the sta Both the mental and physical powers of the actor 
are constantly on the rack. It 
mitting exertion that he can hope to attain any measure of d 


tion; and the same exertion Is necessary to preserve it. Audiences 


is no prof ssion 





s only by the most severe and unre 


inec- 





are very capricious and very ungrateful: the least thing—the slight- 
est defect in acting, offends them, however meritorious the actor's 
previous performances may have been. The most distinguished suc- 
cess for a lengthened series of years is no extenuation, in their esti- 
Our actors are in exactly the same 
predicament, in this respect, as the greyhound in the fable that was 
severely beat by its master, because it failed to catch the hare for 
the hundredth time, though it had been successful in the chase in 
the previous ninety-nine cases. 


mation, for one maht’s failure. 


Few, even of our popular actors, ever realize a moderate inde- 
I know of none of those of the present time who have 
done so, with the exception of Mr. Braham, Mr. Farren, Mr. Liston, 
Mr. Macready others. The great majority of the 
third 1 almost all at and under mediocrity, 
have t sale with pecuniary difficulties : 
f. How many, even of 

popular in the highest 


pendence. 


and two or three 
and fourth-rate actors, anc 


» maintain constant stri 
ot th 
actors who, in the mer 


| 
t 


a 
ts ] 


some m, indeed, with starvation 1 


those dian of life, w 


ree liave, when overtaken by advanced years, been doomed to 


(rreat Metropolis. 


encounter all the horrours of want! ] 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


MY OLD PLAID CLOAK, 


My old plaid cloak !—my old plaid cloak! 
How many storms we've borne together ; 
| And now thou'rt old, and faded too, 
Sut still can shield me from the weather. 


And here thou art—auld tartan friend! 
Avain brought out to face the blast, 

And ward from me rude Boreas’ cold, 
Faithful in duty to the last. 


Yes, [ have wrapped thee round my breast, 
And borne the brunt of many a storm: 
And well hast thou withstood the test, 
But now art thin, and old in form. 


Yer Tl) not cast thee off, auld friend, 
Dimmed as thon art, and beauty gone; 
Sut every rent will mend, 
Though thou should cause the proud to scorn. 


in thee 


With thee my woodland walks T trace, 
When mantling snows are falling fast; 
And safe within thy warm embrace, 
Fear naught from stern old Winter's blast, 


Old h thou bring’st to mind, 
The ivs long past and gone; 
Of happy hours, and triendship kind, 
In memory blest, though erewhile flown. 


7 
thland pla 
thoughts of d 


Yet thou art here—mvy well-tried friend, 

Whom half a score of years hath seen, 

And will thy share of comfort lend, 

Though thou art not what thou hast been— 
A bonmie plaid—of bright 
That well might win the fair one’s smile, 
Of Lincoln green, and Highland blue, 

And purest white inmix’d the whik 


st hue, 





As on thy time-worn folds T muse, 
My mind is turned to Scotia’s land, 
When Wallace brave, and gallant Bruce, 


In umes of fear maintained command. 


And fireside joys too, they come up, 
With Bonme Doon, and Auld Lang Syne, 
And Hiehtland lads, in “ bra’ plaids,” 


ra new plan 
With other ising thoughts combine. 


s, 
H 
Ah! who will call it weak in me, 
And laugh at this, my humble song, 
Which thus doth praise the worth of thee, 
Who hast been true to me so lorfr 
I cannot scorn thee, honest plaid! 
If then art old, and faded too, 
For well thou hast my friendship paid, 
Which I have found with men bat few. 


JOHN VEARGAIN, THE VIRGINIA MISER. 
Th 


man near that place, 


Advocate contains the following account of a 


whose life, hal 


Charlottesville 
ts and death, correspond with 
the accounts we have of Elwes, the famous English miser, and others 
of his stamp. 

The 


anything 


neighbours of this eecentrick recluse, not having seen or heard 
f hin for several davs, on Saturday evening last became 
apprehensive that he was very sick or dead. After repeatedly knock- 
ne at his door, a window was foreed open, and he was found dead, 


He ha 
ic hae 


and was about to retire for the 


with his face in the middle of the fireplace. 
eXtingu fire, 


levidently just 


ished the night, when he 











was probably attacked by apoplexy, and felldead in the position be 
was found. His face and head were considerably burned, but not 
enough to cause his death. As there were none of his relations here 
to take possession of his efleets, several of t iacistrates 1mme- 
d proceeded to nation of his pr ses, in order to 
secure his money and o vy. On! i few hundred dollars 











were found above-ground, but dil itlv d ng up the whole 
of his cellar, four or five ts have been discovered in diflerent 
places, snugly buried under the walls of his house, containing in 
all about five thousand nine ed and dollars in silver. 
Among his papers w re Various i mcmoranda, ot the amount 
of his funds at different periods, from which many are induced to 
w hada t eleven thousand « rs; but we have examined 

them, and are of opinion that all his monev «1 rated in thes 
m randa had been found, with the exception of one pot contain- 
one thousand three hundred dollars. The pots found corres 

pond in amount, and size of coin, with the memoranda. The int 
nour of his house corresponded with the character and habits of its 
owner. It abounded with every species of lumber and filth, and 
did not appear to have been swept for twenty years—presenting the 

most loathsome and disgusting spectacle we ever beheld. 

We understand he came to this place about 1793 or 1794, a mere 
boy, from some of the lower counties of this state: he served an oj 
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Ss prenticeship to the saddler’s business, which he afterward carried on —majesty's late engineer, with whom be peace! is dead and buried ; THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
oi for several years; but abandoned it, and commenced the disgusting but your slave knoweth not who has stolen his body from the grave, wicaaheete — 
4 traffick of selling whiskey in small quantities, principally to negroes, °F what vampire it is who now inhabits it to the terrour of all 
é which he continued till a short time previous to his death. While a good c= ulmans. Good were it that he were run through with a MISTAKEN CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 
. ; . swo wfore vou ajesty's face rere luck shed — 
youth he is said to have been remarkably gay and cheerful, and ex- >‘ td before your majesty’s face, if it were not unlucky to shed Trose difficulties which it is the tend of 
r . } ; blood in the auspicious presence. | pray your majesty dismiss us : . tis the tendency of ignorance and fana 
tremely fond of dancing; but being naturally of a penurious and teism to overlook, it is the tendency of immat lect i 
a : . : I will see him conducted back to his grave ; it may be that when that minature reflection and pli 
suspicious disposition, owing to some trivial circumstances, he be- Pare) losophy to magnify. Refleetion has go 
; i htt 1) it , , is opened, he may enter it again peaceably Phe king, confused fone just 80 tar with sone 
» disgusted with tl orld, ¢ »y degrees aband i ter- , . ; , minds as to make it more difficult for tt 
bah rt Me : * bangles teh, ory ieasnge ned ulinter- and agitated, knew not what to say or order. ‘The attendants led nds as to mak more difficult for them, than it ought to be. to 
course with his fellow-beings—coming out of doors only during the — the terrified mechanick out of the room : and the vizier, throwing @ppreach ther Maker. They regard his exaltation above them, as 
: night, to get water, while the coarse and s¢ anty provisions necessary him a purse, swore, with a horrible oath, that * if he did not put @istance; his greatness, as separation from them. They look upon 
to sustain life were supplied, as it is supposed, by negroes. His himself upon the other side of the company’s frontier before the the very phrases, * love of God,’ * communion with God,’ ax phrases 
e dress was of the most simple and antiquated style, consisting of next moruing, if he ever trod the earth again, it should be asa vam- of daring unport, and doubtfhal proprety, They shrink back from 
: buckskin smallclothes, and coat of the same material, which he had pire indeed, Phis is, 1 think, no bad specimen of the manner in the freedom of poy lat e, and this, perhaps, they mgeht! 
< ; \ , : , . : ana his, “rh s. “ vhily 
covered with grease and filth. He live l entirely alone, and for many wiich an abso.ute sovercivnh tay be persuaded oul of its OWh selises do; but they retreat tow far—t Vv ret t to the or P xtret { 
» . < har ‘ t ‘ 0 the opposite « ne o 
if years has seldom or never opened his door, which he kept chained . coldness, and cold abstract s. Thev ar ant a ‘ “er , 
. t su lilles & west alran 
* P ly P * Lak a P P . 
t so as to admit ony the size of a bottle, which he filled and returned THE PITCHER-PLAN ’ lress Gaod as a Remwe: they wors some mighty abstraction; 
ud after receiving the cash through the same aperture T) : they are hkhe these ancient philosoy s who « , i the | 
> ' ' | . 1 here is not, perhaps, among the numerous amples that occur ‘ ar aa Mal . ny 
With the exception of the demoralizing and illicit traffick which } P "» : cry cig bate eg they worship ‘an unknown God.’ 1 do not know th ! 
: : ‘ ‘ . of the provident economy of nature, m the vegetable part of the cre ’ snow thatanytliny but 
? he carried on with negroes inthe night freque ntly buying from them P 4 2 ps ee the t hines of Jesus, « ld ever ve cured this errour . 
| hich } td or ee ation, a nore remarkable Instance Of contrivance adapted to circum errour; t errour 
* ‘lee whic COI » r ine < al I ‘ ’ of ancr ’ = rod } i 
articles which he could not help Knowing were stolen, ane J tyINE stances, and of means suited to the end, than what is evidently dis. 2! 0" f ancient | ophy and modern refinement. He * has 
> , ae iiew of . oreinn ; »>—his lif as , ' vhet } a } 
them with a commodity of th most injurious tendency—his life was played in a plant which is commonly met with in Ceylon, aud other >reught us migh to God.” He has tm tus that God is our father. 
quiet and inoffensive. He sometimes conversed freely and had an jsjands of the east. which has obtained the appropriate name of the He has t tus to worship him, with the profoundest reverence 
astonishing acquaintance with the news of the day, which must have pitcher-plant Beine the whalutant of a tropical clomate, and found ideed, but with boundless confidence ' y Sic has tonaht 
been acquired from the negroes in the night, who probably supphed on the mest drv and stony situations, nature has furnished it wit that God does regard us; that he does look down, from the height of 
him with newspapers—as he subscribed for none, and obtained none the means of an ample supply of morsture, without whieh it would — his infi heavens—that he does look dow i upon our 
trom his neighbours—nor was he scares ly ever known to ask ques have withered and perished To the footstalk of each jeaf, near world —not exclusively, as some cel , " teach al ' { 
tious relative to passing events. base, is attached a kind of bag, shaped like a pitcher, of the same there were no other world t still ' ik upon us 
- col ence and colour as the leaf im the es state of its grow 7 . 
~= erage scr s " : ae dere it we : " Wo! with pater tand k 
WRITINGS OF ROGER BACON. at changing with age to a reddish purple Gus von we The 4 now stated is one 1 1 en oe thin & hold 
, an obhque band or hoop, and covered with a hd neatly tittes , “ y Mhresty 
The Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques was lately  jyoveable on a kind of hinge or strong fibre, which, passing over the =” votion tut when we enter the tem of our worship, how 
informed by M. Cousin, that he had just discovered some manu- handle, connects the vessel with the leaf. By the shmmking er con any sare there, that darken its ligit an stigure its bea ! 
scripts which are important to scholastick and philosophick history. ting of this tibre, the lid is drawn open whenever the wea Pies the Jewish | ity is indeed rent in twas but theo 
They are writings of Roger Bacon, the celebrated plulosopher of the or dews fall. w ould ear to be imst the « rary © \ » other, and many. and shonine wile. } ‘ 
thirteenth century. Roger Bacon was an Englishman by bath, but whit pper t though the co tion probably vly yhies Our sins, to we separated bet ‘ 
passed nearly the whole of his life in France. He became a Fran- occasioned by the hot and dry atmosphere, and the expansion ¢ md Ge r inhi slinve fromus Uaw 
ciscan friar, and lived a long time in the convent of the Cordelers, to arene take place ull the moisture has fallen, and saturated the pits ul s ! t, how can w ‘ 
which he was confined by order of the general of the Franciscan When this is the case the cover falls down, and it closes so firmly God, | vi Tow con the port i 
- » ) as to pre at ration trom taking piace he w ‘ ivi of G ' , 8 , 
This, notwithstanding the silence of Montfaucen and the other biblho- Peete aay a , - place. ( \ I t upon which all dif 
graphs, induced M. Cousin to believe that there must be manuscripts Sse ; ; : ; \ FP They do u 
: X gives vigour to the leaf itself, and sustenance to the plant. Asx so oF rae 
by Roger Bacon stl! existing in France. He began by making . , V ' , w tis t lowely 
: " ; \ fie as the pitchers are exhausted, the | again open to admit what ; 1 ' 
are t al St . r ‘ nols ’ : Mirae ’ ' ! rie ‘ \ ome 
searches at Douai and § t. Om rw rere there were formerly English over moisture may fall: and when the plant has produced its seed, . : ’ nen 
Colleges. These searches have been successful. The only work of d the dry season fairly sets in. it withers with all the covers of te 2 ry Vv con vel , rome th, nt from all other 
Roger Bacon hitherto known is his first letter to Pope Clement IV., ue pitchers standing open ry; and Gead’s goodness, se diflerent from all other gous 
which is entitled Opus Vajus. Clement IV., who protectod Bacon, ; id beauty, thart vi i nho« ¥ trans tion from one to the other 
desir hat he would vive him an exposition of the state of science: — a : aaa hey we Very md of God's rT m then 
eraek Saath sft * THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. ; ae ae 
in the thirteenth century. Bacon, receiving no answer to his first ley CONCH is if there w { vy, apd jnper 
letter, addressed a new work to the same pope, under the title of The vast barren and trackless region, stretching for hundreds of tunate, and selfish in the deman Demand itself repels t “ 
les alone ‘ ) to ‘ t s lr od b ' 
Opus Minus. The second letter also remaining unanswered, Bacon miles along the foot of re Rocky M I , and a : py they ¢ rst t. They think of the Supren 
, , ' triduta streams of the Alissour ana ssissipm, is Lius ce I » ' '" . ¢ 
remodelled his work, and addressed a third letter to the pope, which ; " ’ wiecidee ! ‘ BR » this somewhat as they ¥ 1 of n man. if he stood 
: me in ty s s ' . 
he called Opus Tertinm. , +) ’ m w vour heart; spon pain of 
The 0, M blished at I j 1733 * This region, which resembles one of the immeasurable steppes \ ’ fl ! f 
pus ri as published ¢ , 1 u ‘ . ' ‘ ! miseries r your dp 
he Upus .Mayus was pt -_ ORGOR In si of Asia, has not aptly been termed * The Great Ameri Desert ; 7 } . ; 
sesses a manuscript of the Opus Minus, and it has bith: [t spreads forth into undulating treeless plains and des one ' “ : st a not, and cannot ! 
lieved that there was no other in existence. But M. Cousin has dis- wastes. we sean ta the eve team thei estent ond won m pth rt x of a huma nv docs. And this, 
covered at Douai a manuscript containing a considerable fragment of wiich are supposed by geologists to have formed the av t! io D S Mistaken 
it. This work, in his opaion, is of no great importance lt is not, of the ocean, countless aves since, whence its primeval waves ! ) wt Div »much that pers 
however, the same with the Opus Tertiem, which may be considered uinst the gramite bases of the R Mountains. It isa ‘ Goods blot rts imenseclhum | “8 Hot 
as the last words of Roger Bacon, a manuseript of which has been Were no man permanentiy abides ; for, in certain seasons of the ’ i, if Donay that « ould love hin 
discovered by M. Cousin Lis the only copy to be found in Fran year, there Is no loud ¢ r for the hunter s stecd | ) ss tw my} " 
He has, besides, recently discovered at Amiens, another manuser ige is parched and withered, the brooks a ites are ‘ i t r lon man nt upon 4 
by Bacon, the existence of which had never been suspected. Iteon-  "! ® Oo. the elk, and the deer have w ed to dist con L whieh t vs upon us te love hom, is but a part of the 
4 ry nit » t Ole iy v T ‘ t ; b it t i ls ‘ ! j ; 
tains questions on the physicks and metaphysicks of Aristotle. Thos ae F ; ae = Page on ee van oodles He eq commands us to love 
. a vas amited sell c, seamed by es, t hous of tory ‘ . " : 
three manuscripts, of which M. Cousin ts preparing a memorial,will 2 Nay, he has era vy represented the want of lo 
: rre s. b now serv ronivtiot talize arn crease the thirst of 7 , 
throw a light upon the history of scholastick philosophy, and Rh te , er the evidence of wantot love totum. He has th 
. : w traveier UeccasiOnally the monotony of Ss Vast W . 
us whether or not ) oger Bacon was really, as has been asserted, th . pa ; ‘ ma 1 the vd taught us, that an 
inter ed by mo mnous th ols wsto 
mventor of the telescope, the microscope, and gunpowder. This is a and confused n sssce, with pre seen sla und vous iccies ! o) ence, ¥ ru i orm hos create 4 
question which, for want of authentick documents, it has hithertu been looking like the ruins of a world ; « s traversed by lofty ese \ rthath i ! emand for ou . 
impossible to solve. ridges of rocks, almost topassable, ke those denon ted Berk ™ ub ’ V nerot iF 
Halls Bevond these mse the stern barner of Rocky M . ’ ‘ 1 hone lf and in 


CREDULITY IN INDIA. va limita, an it were, of the Atlentick world. ‘The 1 » love it because it 







































An amusi r anecds te, related by B shop Heber, cives us a good a deep va sol this vast cha form sheltering noe . ' , Lis ho 
idea of the forbles and ignorance of one of the petty princes of India is bands of Vass ‘ em r J trite ¥ ‘ LE DEWEY 
and the meanness of the minister who managed his affairs The One itants Of the praines, but mc Up OV War I viaience, 
fondness of the king for mechanicks (says the bishop) led him to @?4 who carry into their mountain haunts the lerce passions and PROGRESSIVE HOLINESS. 
try some experiments, in which he fell in with a Mussulman engi- reckless habits of desperadoes.” ” , © ce ee pee 
neer, of pleasing address and ready talent, as well as considerable, n ; , ' “wis ta ill 
though unimproved, genius for such pursuits Phe hing a 0 SINGULAR EXTRAVAGANCE, ' } t j th is " . ly , 
much delight in conversing with this man, that the munister began we ' dats ° 
to fear a msing competitor, as well knowing that the meanness of Sir William Wraxall, in his Memoi iy, that “A the per ‘ diss MOTE GOTE Hive Bade ito the perfect day 
his own birth and functions had been no obstacle to his advance sons of emmence who have ‘strutted ther hour’ under rof 1 tm t ott hight, meren 
ment. He therefore sent the « eer word—"* if he were wise, to George the Third, and who tthist {from ! from the faint vv ' in obpoet w 
leave Lucknow.” ‘The poor man d d so, removed to a place about pul k theatre, mav be named General S fin irwon li i \ " t In world ther n 
ten miles down the river, and set up a shop there Die r. ( manners, and conversation, were all m for the drawingroom ete ' li ist ress inl a which the post 
inquiring after his humble tnend, was told that he was deod of where he scemed always te b 1 his ve“ t | mi ¢ vy ON ts ' the Chr 
cholera: ordered a gratuity to be sent to Lis widow and cluldren,  , n life, yet his ficure, t i on oll by ON His prety a livine, metuntions | ple, by whieh 
and no more was said Some time after, however, the King saled , lt ornaments of dress, a may ed witha rr » oe \ ware ! rad lye , snncufied He pr 
cown the ee his brig of war, as far as the place where the new , ) him cos 5 in et : y ——— — » wie th te st th Ry | ru brighter wrada 
= 4 1 » > \ sll ‘ \ | ! ] ts = 
"at oe } “ “eye at a cuca made hts i —~ * i spedtvahetaa: I . pacgins ' ; * : . Hortned t - per tancard, h 
shore, and, to his astonish ent. iw the deceased et ee who = r Louis t court th. Hi . n + OUT FOF ie BE ' His mot } DSCNS OF 
stood trembling, and with jo:ned hands, to receive hin Afterag Whattorm I, was nevertheless nat —" un sata ted he ex! those virt 
short explanation, he ordered him to come on board, returned u ut t so ms ef nes asserted, Is 1 ryt nis were not } ’ Wont ' ybedhonce whieh: a © the test and 
high anver to Lucknow, a d « ys the minister, asked h t his rsonal accom ' a ' ! ny sprit Ww. HROW 
ui it were certam such @ man was dead * Undoubtedly,” i ‘ ! ! e slow ont ta , tot ours rt ‘ ! 
reply ; “ 1 myself ascertamed the fact, and conveved your majestv's of s profession. Besides at ent and a government co PRATER. 
bounty to the widow and children.” ** Haramzada,” said t y on hon by the crown, he had | ring several yeurs 1 t | r truns slow and « by a! hank and begs 
bursting into a fury, * look there, and never see my tace more.” eo r-in-chief in Irela with very ample appointments and ' fe y turf to let it pasa, is drawn into a litte hollownes 
"The vizier tarned round, and saw how matters were circumstanced ly ' a But no income, however lat could { for ex ' smaller p an swith devotion: but 
With a terrible glanee, winch g could not see, but which penses, W nev restr 1 within any rea abel “ t swith vigerousmes stream, and breaks down 
spoke volumes to the poor e1 he imposed silence on the ' 7 i ‘ , The fact | . , 
hater? then turning ro a again to his unaben, stopping his nose . scsablcarh psc raeerdbectbagse we eget 3 25 rhe reg 3 sha — Aipsneghs re “4 : ApS Tes WS Creep 

> . & soe, Obtain f, that at one of the entertan nis ¥ h he gave to the tw tru » thee it if Luseful chon 
snd with many muttered exclamations of * God be mercitul - , 
“« Satan is strong!" “In the name of God, keep the devil from me !" rd heut int, int vear 17-1, at Dublin, ta splayed on the tabl s : is praver; if it mov on the feet of an abated 
he said, “I hope vour majesty has not touched the horrible object.” 13 the principal oth lessert, a representation of the fortress of t tw ! 1! ) tr t ne incident, and 
* ‘Touch bim,” said the king, * the sight of him is enough tu con Gibraltar, invested by the Spanish forces, ¢ ited in confectionery ’ satt rners ofthe faney, and ta withevery ectit ineets 
vince me of vour rascelitv.” “ Istufirallah! said the favourite ; It exhibited a faithful view of that celebrated rock, so dear to th yd cannot arrive at heaven; but when it is carried won the wings 
. * and does not your majesty perceive the strong smell of a dea English nation, together with the works, battenes, and artillery of of passion and strong ines, a svilt rnotren and a ungry appetite, it 
carcass! The king still stormed; but his voice faltered, and the besiegers, which threw sugar-plums against the walls. The ex i throowh all the intermediate resions of clouds, and stays 
curiosity and anxiety began to mingle with his in “Jt is pense of this ostentations pi of mavniticen ld wot fall short of not t t dwelle at the foot of 1 ! whore merey sits, l 
cert e of the world,” resumed the minister, “ that your. fifteen lundred pounds. howe t ¥ TAVLUB 
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ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


THE PIRATE’S CAVE; 


OR, A SEQUEL TO “PERCIE, MY PAG 





(Concluded.) 


“ Taxe a lesson in flattery from Percie, Mr. Tyrell, and be satis- 
fied with your bliss im my society without asking for explanations 
I would fain have the use of my tongue (to swallow) for ten m- 
nutes, and I see you making up your mouth for a question. Try 
this pilau! It is made by a Greek cook, who fries, boils and stews 
in a kitchen with a river for a chimney 

« Precisely what ] was going to ask you. I was wondering how 
you cook without smoking your snow-white roof.” 

«Yes, the river is a good slave, and steals wood as well. We 
have only to cut it by moonlight and commut it to the current.” 

« The kitchen is down stream, then!” 

“ Down stream ; and down stream lives jolly Perdicaris the cook, 
who having lost his nose in a sea-fight, 1s reconciled to forswear 
sunshine and mankind, and cook rice for pirates.” 

“Ts it true then that Yvain held command on the sea?” 

“No, not Yvain, but Tranchcwur—his equal in command over 
By the way, he is your countryman, Mr 
You are very 


this honest confederacy 
Tyrell, though he fights under a nom de guerre 
likely to see him, too, for his bark is at ‘Trieste, and he 1s the only 
human being besides myself (and my company here) who can come 
and go at will in this robber’s paradise. He is a lover of mine, 
parbleu! and since Yvain's death, heaven knows what fancy he 
may bring hither in his hot brain! [have armed Percie for the 
hazard!” 

The thin nostrils of my friend from Cranbourne Alley dilated 
with prophetick dislike of a rival thus abruptly alluded to, and there 
was that in his face which would have proved, against all the nurses’ 
oaths in christendom, that the spirit of a gentleman's blood ran warm 
through his heart. Signor Tranchcwur must be gene in his suit, 
I said to myself, or he will find what virtue lies in a hair trigger! 
Percie had forgot to eat since the mention of the pirate’s name, and 
sat with folded arms and his right band on his pistol 

A black slave brought in an omelette soufflee, as ght and delicate 
as the chef-d’euore of an artiste in the Palais Royal. Imimild spoke 
to him in Greek, as he knelt and placed it before her 

“| have a presentment,” she said, looking at me as the slave dis- 
appeared, * that Tranchewur will be here presently. I have or- 
dered another omelette on the strength of the feeling, for he is fond 
of it, and may be soothed by the attention.” 

* You fear him, then!” 

«Not if | were alone, for he is as gentle as a woman when he has 


oar) 


no rival near him—but | doubt his relish of Percie. Have you dined 


* Quite.” 

“ Then come and look at my garden, and have a peep at old Per- 
dicaris. Stay here, Percie, and finish your grapes, mon mignon ! 
I have a word to say to Mr. Tyrell.” 

We walked across the platform, and passing between two of the 
sparry columns forming its boundary, entered upon a low passage 
which led to a large opening, resembling singularly a garden of low 
shrubs turned by some magick to sparkling marble. ‘Two or three 
hundred of these stalagmite cones, formed by the dripping of cal- 
careous water from the roof, (as those on the roof were formed by 
the same fluid which hardened and pondered,) stood about m the spa- 
cious area, every shrub having an answering cone on the roof, like 
the reflection of the same marble garden in a mirror. One side of 
this singular apartment was used as a treasury for the spoils of the 
band, and on the points of the white cones hung pitchers and altar. 
lamps of silver, gold drinking-eups, and chains, and plate and jewellery 
of every age and description. Farther on were piled, in unthrifty 
confusion, heaps of valvets and silks, tine broadcloths, French gloves, 
shocs and slippers, brocades of Genoa, pieces of English linen, 
damask curtains still fastened to their cornices, a harp and mando 
lin, cases of damaged bons-bons, two or three richly-bound books, 
and, (last and most valuable in my eyes,) a miniature bureau, evi- 
dently the plunder of some antiquary’s treasure, containing in its 
little drawers antique gold coins of India, carefully dated and ar- 
ranged, with a list of its contents half-torn from the lid. 

** You should hear Tranchewur's sermons on these pretty texts,” 
said the countess, trying to thrust open a bale of Brusa silk with her 
Turkish slipper. ‘ He will beat off the top of a stalactite with his 
sabre hilt, and sit down and talk over his spoils and the adventures 
they recall, tll merning dawns.” 

* And how is that discovered in this sunless cave 


ys 


“ By the perfume. ‘The river brings news of it, and fills the ea- 
vern with the sun's first kisses. ‘Those violets * kiss and tell,’ Mr 
Tyrell! 

We turned to the mght, keeping on the same level, and a few 


Apropos des bottes, let us look into the kitchen 


steps brought us to the brow of a considerable descent forming the 
lower edge of the carpeted platform, but separated from it by a wall 
of close stalactites. At the bottom of the descent ran the river, 
bat just along the brink, forming a considerable crescent, extended 
a flat rock, occupied by all the varied implements of a kitchen, and 
lighted by the glare of two or three different fires blazing against 
the perpendicular Limit of the cave. The smoke of these followed 
the inchnation of the wall, and was swept entirely down with the 
current of the river. At the nearest fire stood Perdicaris, a fat, 
long-haired and simster-looking rascal, his noseless face glowing 
with the heat, and at his side waited, with a silver dish, the Nubian 
slave who had been sent for Tranchceeur's omeletie. 

**One of the most bloody fights of my friend the rover,” said Imi- 
nild, “ was with an armed slaver, from whom he took these six 


pages of mine. ‘They have reason enough to comprehend an order, i of the wounded man, and the weapon dropped as she stood over 


but too little to dream of liberty. They are as contented as tor- || him. 


toises, ici-bas.” |} 


“Is there no egress hence but by the iron door?” 

* None that I know of, unless one could swim up this swift river 
ike a salmon. You may have surmised by this time, that we mo- 
nopolize an unexplored part of the great cave of Adelsberg. Com- | 
mon report says it extends ten miles under ground, but common re 
port has never burrowed as far as this, and I doubt whether there is 
any communication. Father Krakenpate’s clock conceals an en- 
trance, discovered first by robbers, and handed down by tradition, 
heaven knows how long. But—hark ! Trancheceur, by heaven ! my 
heart foreboded it!” 

I sprang after the countess, who, with her last exclamation, 
darted between two of the glittering columus separating us from the 
platiorm, and my first glance convinced me that her fuilest anticipa: | 
uuons of the pirate’s jealousy were more than realized. Percie stood 
with his back to a tall pillar on the farther side, with his pistol le. 
velled, calm and unmoveable as a stalactite; and, with his sabre 
drawn and his eyes flashing fire, a tall powerfully-built man in a 
sailor’s dress, was arrested by Iininild in the act of rushing on him 

“Stop! or you die, Tranchecur!” said the countess, in a tone of 


thrilling command. “ He is my guest!” 


“He as my prisoner, madame!” was the answer, as the pirate 
changed his position to one of perfect repose and shot his sabre into 


his sheath, as uf a brief delay could make little difference 


* We shall see that,’’ said the countess, once more, with as soft 


a voice as was ever heard in a lady's boudoir; and stepping to the 
edge of the platform, she touched with her slipper a suspended 
gong, which sent through the cavern a shrill reverberation heard 
clearly over the rushing musick of the river. 


In an instant the click of forty muskets from the other side fell 


on our ears; and, at a wave of her hand, the bullets rattled on the , 


rocks, and all was still again 
*T have not trusted myself within your reach, Monsieur Tranch- 


coeur,” said Iminiid, flinging herself carelessly on an ottoman, and 
motioning to Percie to keep his stand, * without a score or two of 
my free nders from Mount Semering to regulate your conscience. | 
I am mistres here, sir! You may sit down!” | 

‘Trancheeeur had assumed an air of the most gentlemanly tran- 
quillity, and motioning to one of the slaves for his pipe, he politely 
begged pardon for smoking in the countess’s presence, and tilled the 
enamelled bow] with Shiraz tobacco 


» 


“ You heard of Yvain's death !” she remarked after a moment, 
passing her hand over her eyes. 

* Ves, at Venice.” 

* With his dying words, he gave me and mine in charge to this 
Englishman. Mr. Tyrell, Monsieur Trancheeur.” 
‘The pirate bowed 


* Have you been long from England?” he asked, with an accent 


and voice that even in that brief question, savoured of the noncha- 


lant English of the West End 

* Two years!" I answered 

“| should have supposed much longer from your chivalry in St 
Euenne, Mr. Tyrell 


Your valet there,” he continued, looking sneeringly at Percie, 


My countrymen generally are less hasty 


* seems as quick on the trigger as his master.” 

Percie turned on his heel, and walked to the edge of the platform 
as if uneasy at the remark, and Iminild rose to her feet. 

* Look you, Tranchewur! I'll have none of your sneers, by hea- 
ven! ‘That youth is as well-born and better bred than yoursel/, and, 
with his consent, shall have the autherity of the holy church ere 
long to protect my property and me. W5ull you aid me in this, Mr. 
Tyrell!” 

* Willingly, countess !"' 

“ Then, ‘Trancheceur, farewell! I have withdrawn from the com- 
mon stock Yvain's gold and jewels, and I trust to your sense of 
honour to render me at Venice whatever else of his private property 
may be concealed in the island.’’ 

*Iminild !” cried the pirate, springing to his feet, “1 did not 
think to show a weakness before this stranger, but I implore you to 
delay!” 

His bosom heaved with strong emotion as he spoke, and the co- 
lour fled from his bronzed features as if he were struck with a mor- 
tal sickness 


« T cannot lose you, Iminild! I have loved you too long. You 


must ——"’ 

She motioned to Pereie to pass on. 

* By heaven, you shall!’ he eried, in a voice suddenly become 
hoarse with passion; and reckless of consequences, he leapec 
across the heaps of cushions, and, seizing Percie by the throat, tlung 
him with terrible and headlong violence mto the river 

Ascream from Imimild, and the report of a musket from the other 
side, rang at the same instant through the cavern, and as I rushed 
forward to seize the pistol which he had struck from Percie’s hand, 
lus half-drawn sabre shd back powerless into the sheath, and Tranch- 
cur dropped heavily on his knee 

“Tam peppered, Mr. Tyrell!” he said, waving me off with a 
ditficult eflort to smile, “look after the boy, if you care for him ! 
A curse on her German wolves !” 

Percie met me on the bridge, supporting Iminild, who hung on his 
neck, smothering him with kisses. 


** Where is that deg of a pirate '” she cried, suddenly snatching 
her ataghan from the sheath and flying across the platform, * ‘Tranch- 


coeur '” 


’ whl 
Ner hand was arrested by the deadly pallor and helpless attitude |i delicious. It almost reconciled us to the periormance of the play. 


“IT think it is not mortal,” he said, groaning as he pressed his 
| hand to his side, *“ but take your boy out of my sight! Iminild !” 

* Well, Trancheeur !” 

“T have not dene well—but you know my nature—and my love! 
Forgive me, and farewell! Send Bertram to stanch this blood—I 
get fait! <A litle wine, Iminild !” 


He took the massive flagon from her hand, and drank a long 
draught, and then drawing to him a cloak which lay near, he co- 
vered his head and dropped on his side as if to sleep 

Imimild knelt beside him and tore open the shirt beneath his 
jacket, and while she busied herself in stanching the biood, Perdi- 
caris, apparently well prepared for such accidents, arrived with a 
surgeon’s probe, and, on examination of the wound, assured Iminild 
that she might safely leave him. Washing her hands in the flagon 
of wine, she threw a cloak over the wet and shivering Percie, and, 
silent with horrour at the scene behind us, we made our way over 
the bridge, and in a short time, to my infinite relief, stood in the 


broad moonlight on the portico of Mynheer Krake pate. 

My carriage was soon loaded with the baggayve and treasure of 
the countess, and with the same swift horses that had brought us 
from Planina, we regained the post-road, and sped on toward Ve- 
nice by the Friuli. We arrived on the following night at the fair 

city so beloved of romance, and with what haste I might, I procured 
| 4 priest, and married the Countess Imimild to gentleman Percie. 
As she possessed now a natural guardian, and sufficient means of 
life, I felt released from my death-vow to Yvain, and bidding fare- 
well te the “happy couple,” [ resumed my quiet habit of travel, 
and, three days after my arrival in Venice, was on the road to Pa- 
dua by the Brenta N. P. WILLIS. 





ORIGINAL DRAMATICK CRITICISMS, 


FRAGMENTARY CRITICISMS, 


THE TEMPEST—MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT'S DREAM, ETC. 


Wuy will managers insist upon bringing such fancies as “ The 
Tempest” and * Midsummer's Night's Dream”—things of ** ima- 


gination all compact’’—upon the stage ? 


If they were not so many 
Bottoms they would never think of it fora moment. Shakspeare 
could not have mtended it. The singular propriety and delicacy 
evinced in the title of the latter, is almost evidence that he 
could not. ** A Midsummer's Night's Dream ;” a very dream—a 


phantasy; a thing of fancy and imagination, not of action and 


|| passion ; and yet managers occasionally persist—(to use their own 


abominable phraseology )—in * getting it up’—* with appropriate 
scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations.” Appropriate re- 
presentatives and garments for Cobweb, Mustard-seed, Moth, and 
Peas-blossom! Nor are the mortals of the poem even fit for the 


} 


boards. Bottom, with the ass’s head on, should never come before 





ble. 





he bodily eye—to the mind's eve alone should he be v 
Oberon’s wild conceit of making Titania feel lis power by showing 
her how monstrous a creature he has made her jove, is a pleasant 
trick of faney-land, which becomes gross and disagreeably ludicrous 
when placed palpably before an audience. Think of the low come- 
dian of a theatre reclining in Titania’s bower, with a bad copy of 
an ass’s head on, and the Queen of the Faines addressing him 
ifter this fashion, suiting, at the same time, the action to the word : 


* Sleep thou, and 1 will wind thee in my arms ' 


Faines, begone, and be all wavs away 

Se doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
(rentiy entwist , the female ivy se 

Enuwnngs the barky fingers of the elm 


0 how | love thee ' how I dote on thee '” 


Suppose this, and suppose a pit full of good, business, common- 
sense sort of people gazing at the spectacle ; and then say what you 
suppose nine-tenths of them secret/y think of Shakspeare. 

Again, Ariel—the delicate Ariel—of the enchanted island. The 
commouly selected and favourite representatives of the * brave 
spirit,” are plump, comely, young damsels with melodious voices, 
and neat ankles, but who speak the words of Shaskspeare, and 
promise Prospero— 


———_—_—— * to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds,” 


with about as much animation as they would ask a lady or gentle- 


man to take “ anether cup” of tea* The songs, too. You will 


} 


' hear people who are called musicians, because they understand the 


gamut and play upon an instrument, but who have about as much 
real, essential musick mm them, as a disorganized barre!-organ, and 
about as fine and correct an appreciation Of the fitness Of things as 
a Frenchman has of Shakspeare, prate about how admirably Misses 
or Miss ** got through” the songs in Anel; how * splendid” 
her ** execution” was—and heaven knows what vile, technical, un- 


seemly jargon besides 





Why, Anel’s songs should be breathed— 
murmured ; but as for * execution’’—the mere idea of the dream- 
like Arnel straining his throat to effect a parcel of musical difficul- 
ties, is hideous. Even in speaking, Ariel, in common with other 
fantastick creatures of the elements, should keep in the back-ground 
as far removed from the audience as possible, hovering about the 
outskirts of the seene, and the songs—** Come unto the yellow 
sands”—** Full fathom five thy father les,” and ** Where the bee 
sucks,”” should issue from the coral caves, float around the jutting 


rocks, or steal from the wild greenwood, and, by “ distance made 
* We include not Mrs. Austin's Arnel. Like Horn’s Casper, it was a fine 
and singular exception to the general mass of what may be calied vocalist 
cate, and 


ng, and her manner of giving the songs Was unstrained, cde 
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more sweet,” fall low 
of this, we have generally a full-grown woman, of harmonious yet 
substantial proportions, stationed right in the glare of the foot-lamps, 
and, with orchestral accompaniments, telling vou, as if she expected 
to be believed— 
“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 

In a cowslip’s bell The, 

Where | couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back Ido tly, 


After sumiper merry 


Now this is ill-using the imagination—overtaxing it. ‘Then, by 
way of improvement, the managers have lately thought proper to 
conclude ** The Tempest,” by hoisting Ariel up to the ceilng nan 


old-fashioned chair, with visible ropes attached, and surrounde d bya 


few ill-painted canvass clouds, impudently asserting as he goes, ** On 
a bat’s back I do fly,” whilst a goodly assemblage of little gurls, ar- 


rayed in garments of divers colours, stand ranged on either side of 
the stage, shouting In full chorus, at the top of their voices— 


*“ Merrily, merrily, shall we live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs ou the bough '” 
And then “ the hurly-burly” being done, the audience clap their hands, 
the bell rings, the curtain comes down, and verily there is an end 
(until one recovers the shock) of Shakspeare’s Enchanted Island. 





“ Why do women array themselves in such fantastical dresses and quaint 





devices—with gold, with silver, with coronet pendants, bracelets, ear- 
rings, chains, cuales, rings, ingies, em ows, rebatoes, 
versi-colour ribands, feathe , masks, furs, laces, tiifames, ruffs, talls, 
calls, cuffs, damasks, velvets, tassels, golden-cloth, silver-tissue, precious 


birds, beasts, tishes, Crisp ocks, Wigs, painted faces, 


sweet odours, and Whatsoever ¢ 


stones, stars, flowers, 
hodkins, setting-stieks, cork, whalebone, 
Africa, Asia, and America ean produce ; faying their faces to produce the 
fresher complexion of a new skin, and using more time in dressing than 
Cesar took in marshalling his army; t , ke cunning fales thev 
wish to spread false lures to catch unwary larks, and lead, by their gaudy 
baits and meretricious charms, the minds of inexperienced youths into tbe 
traps of love '’— Burton. 


ise 





ners, 


This is somewhat of a lengthy interrogation for the daughters of 
Eve to reply to ; but still, ** why do women array themselves,” ex- 
cept for the abovementioned purpose ! Only to think, now, of the 
manifold snares, dangers, traps, and temptations, we inexperienced 
youths are exposed to! How is the most cautious and circumspect 
man on earth to fight his wav through this multitudinous conglomer- 
ation of devices? If he successfully resist the “ pendants, brace- 
lets, ear-rings, chains,” etc., then ten to one but he falls a victim to the 
“ ribands, feathers, fans, furs, or laces,’ and heaven only knows 
what else beside; for the machi 
society have become much more complex since the time of Burton 
and thus it is, that despite all the quips, and jeers, and sneers, and 


jokes and witticisms about matrimony, the world stil] goes steadily 


jations and resources of female 





and legitimately on, and statistical tables show what they denom- 
nate a‘ progressive increase.” What an ingenious creature Is a 
A man now (we speak not of exquisites or puppies) 
He has only to put ona 


woman ! 
takes very little more dressing than a horse. 
few plain linen and woollen garments, brush his hair, and tie on his 
cravat, and he is done—insusceptible of further improvement ; and 
for any personal impression he desires to make, he must trust to 
But 


a woman !—it is not in the unsophisticated mind of man to conceive 





fortune, and the features and whiskers nature has given hin 


the innumerable adornments she can bring into play to dazzle his 
senses, confound his judgment, and lead him imio precipitous and 
not-to-be-retracted declarations. The only wonder—considering the 
number of males who use tobacco and snuff—is, why the pretty 
creatures should give themselves such an iniinity of trouble. But 
soitis. They have made up their minds to have nurseries—a whim 
you cannot put them off ; and, indeed, after our old author's enumer- 
ation of their formidable and multifarious implements of warfare, 
men may as well submit at once with a good grace, and no longer 
marvel at Benedict's despairing exelamation—* Shall I never look 
on a bachelor of threescore again” 


FEVER 


* LIPE’S PITEUL 
What a volume of suggestive thought, and profound truth, and 
All the 


alternations of hope, fear, joy, sorrow, success and disappointment, 


beauty of description, is comprised in these three words 


that agitate us through * life's fever,” are finely siguitied in that 
oe 


small word “ fitful”—** Life's fitful fever! 





A NOBLE SENTIMENT. 


** Were there nor heaven nor hell, 
I should be honest. | have long served Virtue, 
And ne'er ta’en wages of her.” 


The good taste, however, of putting this into the person's own 


mouth, is somewhat questionable. It should have been said of 


him, (Antonio,) and not by hun we. cox 





ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE WEST. 


THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


] passep the first week after my return to St. Genevieve, in com- 
paring the real scenes with the ideas fondly preserved in my 
memory. 
importance to thrice 
cially when from circumstances, as in my case, there had been an 
My vears, indeed, were still 


Two years of boyhood had been passed here, equal in 


he number at any subsequent period, espe- 


early development of the intellect. 
few, although the incidents of my life, 
time have discovered, were many ; and there was consequent upon 


as the reader must by this 


them a greater maturity of reflection, than is usual with persons of 
my age. But this was not the case with the gallop of my animal 


spirits. I had nearly all my wild oats yet to sow ; I was persecu- 


ly, gently, yet wildly on the ear. In place | ted by a half cracked vivacity, which extracted joy trom everything, contract executed before the change of government 


” 


ike ** sun-beams from cucumbers ;"’ yet there were occasional short 


transitions of sadness, not inconsistent with the disposition to look 
upon the “ gayest, happiest, attitude of things.” 

In this mixed, or rather tinged feeling, I ran over the flinty 
hills or cotes, west of the village, which still had the same uncult. 


vated appearance, affording nourishment to shrubby trees, and 


vines of the summer grape, of which the inhabitants used to fabricate 


their choicest Burgundy. It was on this spot, when eight years of 


age, I first neuced the misty pur le blush on the distant hills be 


4 
vond the Mississippi ; a beauty of n ure, whica ] have else where 





dwelt upon with delight, for it called to my remembrance the hours 
ol my childhood 


From this spot, the wide and fertile plain stretched out before 
me, extending to the margin of the mighty among the rivers of the 





earth. It was the common field of the village, whose fertile soil 


for seventy vears had vielded its teeming 


harvests of spring wheat 


and Indian-corn. ‘To the north of the village forming its boundary, 





lav the course of the deep and muddy Gabarie, overhung with thick 
foliage, and grapevines of interminable but barren luxuriance, or at 
most, yielding a scanty vintage of some winter grass for the birds 
who linger here unul blown away by the rude breath of the season 
And bere 


hills that 


let me note that it is only the dwarf vines of the 


1, and I must therefore put in a demurrer to the 


po i 
are fruitfu 
case stated by Monsieur de Chateaubriand, of the intoxication of 
his imaginary beans, on the rich must of the fiant Vines, which he 
saw on the Mississipp! T can exuse his Messieurs and Mesdames. 
sauvages ct sauvagesses. and the violin of Monsieur Friquette, for 
manners change, but nature Is ever the same. 

A little higher up, the Gabarie occupies a roeky bed, and forms 
occasional pools of deep water, in one of which I receiwed my 
lirst lessons im the useful art of swimming from Monsicur Babtiste 
Below 


Valle, brother to our much-respected commandant the 


ld, near a stream which 


village, outside of the great common fic 
joins the Gabarie, whilom stood the village of the Kickapoo In 
dians, long since evaporated without leaving a trace behind 

The streets, the gardens, the houses, the old weather-beaten 
church of St. Genevieve, told me of a thousand things, some fresh 
in my recollection, others partly forgotten. But the sight of * the 
human face divine,” awakened a deeper interest, as well on account 
of those who stil remained, as of those who had passed away. | 
The 


curate, St. Pierre, had gone to Lower Louisiana, his place bew 


have already spoken of my venerable foster-parents good 


supplied by an Irish priest, who took more pleasure in his dog and 
gun than in the celebration of the mass, and the spiritual concerns 
of his tlock. The schoolmaster, who used to flog me sometimes 
for the edification of lis other scholars, had paid the debt to nature 
The commandant, Monsieur Vallée, was no more, and * had not lett 


his fear.” What changes in the course of twelve years, im our 


short span of life! 

My good mother was not long in exhausting the chronicle of all 
important events in the history of the village, and many were the 
d And 


*“Ttisalarge place, 


gressions and episodes, slipped im by Monsieur Beauvais ! 
then he asked me a hundred questions im turn 
that Boston.” C'est une 
Pensilrani—tout pres de Boston? You need 


the respectable man’s want of geo 


Pennsyivamia, close by crandeelle cette 


not smile, at least 


contemptuously, my frend, at 


graphical knowled, lcan give an instance of an enlightened 





American from Georma, which exceeds it. Happemng, some 
vears ago, to stop at the house of a planter who had recently set- 
tled in Florida, 1 gave him the news of the revolution of the three 
days at Paris, and the elevation to the throne of the duke of 
Orleans 

It's well for them,” said he, “that old hickory wasn't there 
agin.” 

“What do you mean, sir’? what IT am telling you of happened 
in France, four thousand miles off, across the ocean ” 

* Well, now, that’s queer ; | always theught them there French 
lived in Orleans ; mv oldest bovs are goin’ there soon, W ashy and 
Green, and there will be nobody at home but little Jackson.” 
There 


are many things in it very fair to the eye, but, like the fabled apples, 


Let us not boast too moch of our enlightened republick. 


are filled with ashes to the taste. 
I must here take notice of the agreeable party of pleasure made 


by the young friends of the new-married couple, the youth of both 


sexes of the village, accompamed by a few elders and masters, & 


preserve order. We ascended in two barges to the old Port de 


Chartre, on the bank of the Mississipp:. Here we danced and 
sung and strolled about until evening. The noble rom was already 
half-buried in the Mississippi: the mossy walls which remamed, 


hidden by a forest of trees and tall shrubs, were high!y picturesg we 


] 


while the moral associations were such as are pot often awakenec 


in the new world. The sprightly village, which had once tlourished 
near its walls, had disappeared, without leaving a single trace of 
its former existence. After spending a day of youthful merriment 
and joy, we r turned in the evening, enlivening the lonely banks of 
the river with the sound of flutes and violins, accompanied by the 

human voice 
Another week brought with it other thoughts and other orc: 
The 


session of the superiour court of the territory, held alternately at 





tions. If my heart was lhght, my purse was still more so 


this place and at St. Louis, was expected in the course of ten days 
after my arrival. The hope of gain and the vanity of display in 
my profession now occ upied my thoughts. I was engaged as th 
counsel of a French lady, who claimed a considerable sum out of 


the estate of her husband, who had died much involved. The 


. creditors claimed the whole, which she contested, under a marmage 


The law of 
the case I discovered to be the centume de Paris, which was the 
common law of the French colonies, and which had not been 
changed by the Spanish king. An old copy of the custom of Paris, 
in two quarto volumes, Chap ned to be in the possession ol Mons 
Beauvais, and to this I now devoted my days and nights The 
day for the display of my k ng and oratory at length came; and 
now, gentle reader, who do you think was the chief-justice before 
whom | was about to appear Do vou recollect the Fre gen 
teman pusoing s« oe up the Ole, with his skis and lead, and 
the little boy shaking with the aevue. who was afterward left at the 
house of Mons. Sanvra " That or leman and our chef-)ustice 
are the same individual, and the litthe bow us the grave lawver, now 
expounding betere lium the laws of France, and making mice dis- 
tinctions between the er and the dot—read ng pages in 
French, and urging the richts of his cheat as a privileged claimant, 
in the English language, before an American court! Such occur- 
rences are not common in other countnes, but m ours they have 
nothing of the romance even of real hf 


The associate- justice 


was a German, who had touched our shores about eight vears be- 


fore, and who, after learning the language, had apphed 


had made 


himself to the law, in the town of Somerset, my late abodk 


was a man of good education, and, by perseverance, 


lumself a respectable lawver, married the daughter of an influential 
ettizen, at whose instance the member of congress from the district 
had recommended him to Mr. Jefferson. IT was listened to with 
profound respect by the judges, who both spoke French, and my 
former guardian could hardly contain hia satisfaction, especially 
when T ind ed im some cony himents to the sagacity of the presi- 


dent of the | 


to decide 


ited States, in selecting men so peculiarly qualitied 


a case like that before the court The Opposite counsel 
passed by my French law with contempt—pe rhaps a sneer was the 
utmost, in their estimation, it deserved—but dwelt with confidence 


on the doctrine lard down by Blackstone and some other common 


law writers. They, in turn, were treated by the wdges with equal 


ni nese hh | y . ' t | . : 
inditlerence, who took no notice of Blackstone, and pronounced a 


decision m favour of my chent 


I had other r tl 


clents, and amor em the sons of Colonel Perry, 
who had been chent of my father thirty years before. They 
resided at the lead mines, and had lawsuits about the mght of soil 
where lead ore was found; | was also successful im their cases 
In the course of the term I was appointed to defend an unfortunate 
man tidicted for a murder, which had occurred in the mine district 
\ field was presented for declamation, and little else, as the 
evidence was too strong to hang a reasonahie dount 1 pon The 


unhappy man stood as unmoved as a statue; his rm gued frame and 


harsh features were those of a bravo. He was found guilty, and 


sentenced 


At the 


MY CAPee 


to pay the tories of his crime 


termination of the court my success was quite equal to 


tations. | found myself the owner of a good horse, and 


had sell’ Caolh In my I rs \\ hen l looked lve tore me, the world 


seemed a store-house of inexhaustible pleasure, and life an unmor- 


When | looked 


round upon the scene of my present display, there were some 


tality—such are the flattermg illusions of vouth 


things which grated harshly on my habits and feelings On the first 


ty 


dav of the term I remarked the number of armed peuple about me— 
some With pistals belund them, under ther coats ; nearly all with 
ditks peeping from ther bosoms; even the pudges on the bench 
had their y stols and ataghans by their sides! What a state of so- 
ciety, thought 1! But, on imquiry, | found that the blood and 


slaughter was less than might be expected from the belligerent atti- 


tude of every one—perhaps for the very reason that all were armed 


But such occurrences were undoubtedly more frequent than in the 
old settlements, and were sufficient to ditluse a painful feeling of 


tnsecurity Few persons of any note had escaped personal diffi. 


and these newly come must make up ther minds to be 


culties ; 


placed, soon or late, In @ situation to commit murder, or to be mur- 


de 


red. By affecting the bully, and bearding some weak disciple, 
ke the merchant in Hady Baba, one night escape for awhile ; 
wht who should be 


of bloud! 


but we to the unfortunate wi suspected of any 


Chrstian abhorrence for scenes And what, after all, 


wus the great prge to be gained by encountering those worse thaa 


dangers The golden fleece of Jason would be no reward for the 


r tortures of a guilty conscience ' 


apouls r 


I] had not yet made up my mind to remain permanently in Mis- 


sourt: New-Orleans ollered me, in perspective at least, much more 
brilliant prospects. I had a friend there who was in a situation to 
place me m practice ; besides, 1 wished to see a littl more of the 
world before | beeame, to use a leval phrase, glebal adstrietis 
Mr. Perry had given me a frendly mvrtation to pass a few weeks 


ut the mime in Burton, which I cheerfully accepted, mtending to 


pass from that place to St. Louis, where | had some acquamtance 
My attention bad been turned to the study of geology and chemistry 


intermingled with an oecasional apple ation to the Spanish language 
Dufief, and such books as 1 was familiar with m other 


by the aul ot 


languages 


A wr 


A PeNE DESCRIPTION r, deseribing the temperament of a 


loot 


woman of fine understanding, b 





strong passions, uses the follow- 
ing picturesque terms :—“ She had an eye of anarchy, which refused 


sometimes the despotism of diweretion ; a soul on fire, that mamtamed 
an endless strugule with her prudence, and a body trembling to every 
the In the 


such a dance of epirita, as would beckon 


movement of naund, promiment veins of her polished 


forehead, 
you to instant sympathy; and the workings of her lively mind gave 


you might se 


such en intenseness to her looka, as doubled the force of her mean- 


w, and clauned homage from every beholder.” 


i 





| 
| 
| 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


UNPUBLISHED REMAINS OF A LATE ASIATICK. 


THE SWELLING OF POETRY. 


W were hast thou spread thy couch of dreams, oh fawn-eyed off- 
spring of the many-daughtered Fancy’ Where with thy white foot- 
steps dost thou make glad the earth, oh jewel-cinctured playmate of 
the soul of man? 

The cloud-belted hills are thy thrones, oh Poetry! and ‘tis for 
thee that the brooks chaunt their orisons in the mist-roofed valleys ! 
Thou walkest with the lonely Ariadne by the shores of the sound- 
ing sea, and art not terrified by the ringing cymbals of a northern 
host. ‘Thy home is the universe! The golden clouds, which are 
the Almighty's breath, are to thee a dwelling! Thou floatest now 
in the western sky, wrapped in the mantle of yon silver mist 

Like the character of a good man on earth, the lofty mountain 
rises till the chaste snow reposes for ever on its summit, and it seems 
to belong more to heaven than to earth; silent it rises but for thy 
whisperings, lonely but for thy companionship Where the broken 
columns of old Rome lie grand against the moon, there, on the 
mossy cushion which time hath woven for thee, thy footsteps are! 

O'er the past thy alchymick spell is flung! As century after cen- 
tury fulfilling its circle, has been rolle d away in order between us 
and God, thou hast gilded their edge with the abiding brilliance of 
thy glance ; a brilliance, like that of the jasper column of the waters 
whereon the moon’s image walketh to us in the night, brighter as 
more distant. Where the torch of history has been extinguished m 
the damp cavern of the distant past, thy lamp has still kept its purple 
flame. Thou canst change also as thou canst reveal. On the page 
that chronicles the davs of the lance and the shield, truth had affixed 
a dark stain of vice, but thy rose-tipped tingers passed over the leaf, 
and transformed 1 for ever into a star of glory 

Why doth the transparent leaf of the sweet rose glow so pas 
sionately! Because it hath lain against thy cheek 

All night thou dancest with the summer waves as beneath the 
crystal-glancing moon, eye of the star-vestured night, they leap and 
laugh in their timid sport; and when they blush to be surprised by 
the morn at their dalliance, there thy presence deepens 

Where the lurid sun looks through the desolate and bare-armed 
forests of the north, like the eye of a demon glaring through the 
grates of hell, thou art a spectator: thou ridest, too, upon the mes- 
senger moonbeams that come down into the dark groves of the 
south, like the voice of the muezzin in a crowded city, to keep alive 
therein the thought of heaven 


The hours are companioned by thee. “Tis morn. Diana-like, the 





coy dawn comes, with timid quickness darting opal shafts from out 
day's quiver ; thine eye ts upon them as they shoot along the sky 
'Tis noon. ‘The imperial sun hath reached the key-stone of day's 
arch, and pauses to survey the world he rules; asymphony of triumph 
is rang out by attending harps, but mortal ear can hear but thine 
"Tis night. The king of light descends to rest, and the seven 
daughters of the king of light have met in all their pomp to spread 
their sire’s couch; they spread the couch, and thou the canopy 

Thine, too, the seasons in their varying course. ‘The spring wind, 
like a dancing psaltress passes o’er the earth, who, like a maiden 
dreaming of her lover, faintly smiles unconscious of the act, and, 
smiling, wakes. Upon the breezes of the spring thou floatest! The 
velvet-vested summer, like a queen so heralded, comes winning 
her soft and stately course, and waving her languid and imperial 
arm to scatter crowns among her lovers. ‘Thou art with her in 
her rosy bowers, and in the secret grottoes of her delight thou art 
her attendant! Following his queen who has gone before to gather 
earth's tribute of pleasure, comes the monarch of the harvest, ma- 
jestick autumn, to reap the profit of the year. The forest hangs out 
its crimson banner to the sky, and the bearded wheat puts on its 
golden robe and meekly bends its bowing head. ‘To him whose li 
very of service all earth adopts, thy homage is not wanting. Like 
the aged and lonely lingerer by the way-side when the triumph has 
past by, stands sad and desolate winter. The moaning wind raves 
disconsolate through the creviced ice, like a frantick mother looking 
for her lost children, now rushing in eager hope, now melting away 
with a sigh of despair. Even over that are thy fetters flung. To the 
heart of arctick solitude, silence is vocal: is it thy voice or God's? 

Thy dwelling, too, is in the deeds of men. ‘Thou art with man in 
all his epochs ; from pearly infancy, tender as an angel just erys 
talling into flesh; through full-eyed childhood, faltering boyhood, 
calin-lipped manhood; through solemn age coroneted with the 
milk-white pledge of wisdom, to where decrepitude stands with his 
snowy head bent down, and from beneath his cloak of serge lifts up 
his brown and withered fist to knock at death's last door. Thou 
art with man in all his characters; from the ermined monarch, whose 
seat is the focus of fame’s and splendour's brightest rays, whose 
looks are words, whose words are acts, whose acts are epochs—to 
the poor parson, rich in simple thoughts and sacred deeds who daily 
exerciseth himself in the manly discipline of doing well; from the 
cold-eyed queen, whose only vicissitudes are from splendid to more 
splendid, and from gay to yet more joyous—to the simple peasant 
girl, alarumed by the lark and curfewed by the lamb, who meets her 
sylvan lover with bashful eyes and senseless pause, yet what her 
tongueless love postpones is extant in her face. Thou art with him 
who digs rubies from the mines of knowlege to build love's altar ; 
thou art with her whose eye lightens smiles to cheer the student's 
toil. ‘Thou sittest by the desk of the philosopher, thou suppest at 
the gay festive board of kings; thou ridest upon the warriour’s 
lance, thou sittest at the council table of the wise. 


Where the eale-eve of reason has blenched with weakness, and 
the very frame of knowledge hath dissolved in fear, thou hast calmly 
stood! ‘Thou hast reclined upon the golden thrones of heaven ; 


thou hast leaned over the wall of the nether chasm and looked down 
upon the horrours of the lowest vault , there thou hast gazed upon 
the secretest conclave of demons, and pondered the montrosities 
of hell. ‘Thou hast mocked, in thy mad mimickry, the growling 
thunder, and hast caressed the hehtuing’s beard. Thou art with 
these and thou art elsewhere, but thou art not everywhere. Listen 
to me, proud one, and I will tell thee where thou art net. 

My beleved-one knelt at the altar of her God, and the calmness of 
adoration rested © on her face—upon those eyes which are hke li 
quid dreams, and those cheeks, fair as if masked by hlies, and that 
mouth whence love has so often drawn his arrow that his golden 
bow hath shaped the lips; and [ called upon this queen who boasts 
herself omnipotent, to paint upon my memory a picture of this exile 
of heaven; but baffled poetry hung down her he ad, and as she 
withdrew her reluctant steps, beckoned to her great enemy, truth, 


as the acknowledged master of that hour 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON. 
Washington, January, 1337 
Tue sleigh-bells have been ringing merrily m the streets of 
the metropolis. to dav, and a beautiful sun has been shining on 
the many glittering carriages, rolling, with their precious loads, 
ot 
feathers and the pretty faces im the gallery, that something un- 





to the senate-house, it was evident, from the wavu 





common bad caused the attraction; but whether it was an expected 
speech on ‘Texas, or a desire to see Santa Anna, [ have forgotten 
lo tmquire y lor aller one glimyps of the ¢ rowde d auditory, l saun- 
tered away to the library, where [ have been all the morning, looking 
over books and fine pictures. Ar dit was only on my return when 
I recollected that the ides of March had almost arrived, and [ had 
not yet compliod with my promise of giving you a line occasion. 
ally, about the gaieties of our great capital 

More strangers have been wintering in Washington this session 
than T have known for many years ; and more beautiful women are 
to be found among them, than can fill all the fashion 
the city ; and it has been necessary, on many occasions, to divide 
the invitations to parties. It was thought, at the commencement 
of the winter, that the present season would be a very dull one, for 


rooms In 





several good reasons: the absence of the late secretary of war and 
family ; Baron Krudener ben g@ abroa 1; and the pre sident’s ill 
health ; but the continued succession of entertainments for the last 
few weeks, and the number of mrifes for the next fortnight, have 
considerably brightened the prospects ol the party-going gentry, 
and rendered it certain that the comimg month will be one of the 
gayest we have ever known here 

The belles and distes wucs: those you h ive aske d for Go back 
with me for a week or two, and let us look into the brilliant rooms 
of Mrs. Macomb, Mrs. Woodbury and Mrs. General W——, and 
through a crowd of senators, d plomates and statesmen, we will 
make our way to the grand rallying point, the dancing-rogm, where 





Jeauty is brivhtest, and hearts licht and V 


Are Winging, in measures, the evonuing away. 





The musick, @ /a Wager, is delighting the senses. They play a 
waltz. See, whirling gracefully in the giddy maze, the pretty Miss 
H——, of Boston, who unites, with the gifted powers of a Malibran, 
the ple asing accom) lishments matured in a foreign cline, which make 
her the charm of every circle. I love the dandeau for the evening 
dress: how they glitter in the waltz! [see avery rich one shining 


on the dark tresses of the accomplished Mrs. B——, of Delaware 
A moss-rose, from Belvidere, in that young creature of gay and ani 
mated face, Miss HW——, of Baltimore. She makes her de/ut this 
winter, and with what success the universal admiration she re- 


ceives too plainly decides. She indeed seems one 


“To whom the better elements and kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, “Us less of earth than heaven.” 
Every quarter in the Union seems to be represented, from Troy to 
Kentucky, round south to Carolina, m the brilliant Miss C—— 

\ large and very splendid party was given last evening at the 
inouse df Mr. C. of the supreme court All the elite and fashion 
of the city were present, with the chief justice and the other high 
} t 


tuous supper made up a mos 





dignitanes of the bench. A sun 


ssreeable finale to the evening's entertainment; and while one 








portion of the company were up stairs, duelling with champagne 


corks, the graces were below, resplendent m the enlivenmg mea- 





sures of the quadrille. Te ‘mm we must pay our attention She 
is a fair descendant of the prince of ehivi ry, Miss L.- —, of New 
port, now surrounded by a tram of admirers. Well may the sons 
of America do homage to the daughter of one, who was their 
country's pride. Secretary D——- has stopped to admire her beau 
tiful bouquet. They tell me the jadv. now tix Y attention, and 
moving delighted with such a figure through the dance, is a fair re. 











presentative of Britanma; but the soil ef Columbia has claimed 
ier since she became Mrs. —— The classick Miss s—, ol 
Ph Iphia, With a single rose japonica in her hair, which seems 
to catch redoubled vigour from her dark eve the graceft 1 and 
queen-like Miss N —, of Baltimore, with Miss B—— and the 
tasteful and elegant Miss S—, of Utica: a jeune marice from 
Duchess, with Miss W . of the senate, and Miss jJ——, of 





New-York; vet brighter and gaver, each new form adds i 
succession to the fa/l/eauxy of hte. Nor must I close wit! 


we were more deserving of 





1 Tapia 








saving, that none of that bright assembl 
compliment than the beautful and amiable hostess of the evening 

Invitations, closed with white satin mband, have been issuing 
for some days, which give promise of a grand wedding for next 
week, and for which, it 1s said, the most extensive preparations are 
arranging. As some hundreds are hidden, I may have a “ chance” 
it the supper, if I lose sight of the ceremony 

The president's house will be opened, it 1s understood, on the 
great anniversary, the twenty-second of February next. 

An old and valued friend of mine, whe has been luxuriating here 
for a few months, left his card for me vesterday, and the only regret 
it gave me when deciphering his name, were the initials beneath ; 


|| the same with which I shall subscribe myself. pp. 


‘ 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE DUKE D’AVEIRO. 


Tue duke d’ Aveiro, whose family name was Mascarenhas, des- 
cended from don George, a natural son of John the Second, king of 
Portugal, one of the most illustrious princes who has reigned in 
modern ages: the contemporary of our Henry the Seventh; and to 
whose exertions we owe, In an eminent degree, the discovery of a 
passage to India, round the Cape of Good Hope. D’Aveiro’s talents 
appear to have been very moderate, and his courage very equivocal : 
but his temper, ferocious, as well as vindictive, rendered him capable 
of embracing the most flagitious measures for the gratification of his 
revenge. The king of Portugal's escape from assassination, which 
was altogether fortuitous, resulted from the coolness or presence of 
mind, manifested by the coachman who drove the royal carriage. 
For, this man, finding that several shots or balls had passed through 
it behind, and not doubting that Joseph was wounded; instead of 
proceeding forward, immediately turned round his mules, and took 
the road that led to the house of the king’s surgeon. By this sudden 
and unexpected mana@uvre, Joseph avoided falling into the hands of 
four other armed parties of conspirators, who were posted at different 
places, where it was known he must pass in his way to the palace. 

A woman, the old marchioness of Tavora, formed the soul of this 
sanguinary enterprise, which conducted the principal persons en- 
gaged in it toa cruel and ignominious death. Revenge, heightened 
by personal enmity towards the king and the first minister, who had 
refused to raise the marquis ef Tavora to the digmty of a duke; 
rather than any well ascertained intention, or expectation of sub- 
verting the government, and dethroning the Braganza family, seem 
to have stunulated the conspirators to so atrocious an undertaking. 

Precisely similar motives unpelled the duke of Orleans to produce 
those commotions, which eventually overturned the French throne, 
and led to the horrours of the revolution, It was not ambition, or 
the hope of reigning, but personal hatred and revenge. The lateduke 
of Dorset, whe, from the situation that he occupied during several 
years, as ambassador to the court of Versailles, had opportunities of 
obtaining the most authentick information, has many times assured 
me of tis fact. He knew it from the queen herself. She constitu- 
ted the principal Sbjeet of the duke of Orleans’s detestation, whose 
mahgnity was not so much levelled against Louis the Sixteenth, as 
ayainst the queen. That princess had given him many causes of 
aversion; one of which consisted in endeavouring successfully to 
prevent the marriage of his daughter, Madamoiselle d’Orleans, with 
the duke d’Angouleme. Mane Antomette naturally wished to unite 
her own daughter in marriage with the young prince, as she thereby 
secured to her the succession to the throne of France, in case that 
Louis the Sixteenth should not leave behind him any son. The duke 
of Dorset told me, that as early as 17°6 or 1787, the queen has said 
to him, on ker seeing the duke of Orleans at Versailles: “ Mon- 
sieur le duc, regardez cette homme la. Il me deteste, etil a jure na 
perte. Je la yois dans ses yeux, toutes les fois qu'il me fixe. Hl ne 
sera jamais content, jusqu'a ce qu'il me voit etendne morte a ses 
meds.” He lived in fact to witness her tragical end, but he survived 
her only a very short time. I return from this digression, to the 
Portuguese conspirators. They executed their attempt, hke men 
destitute of courage : for, if the first band, who intercepted the king, 
as he was returning from Belem, had fired into the carriage as he 
advanced, instead of waiting, as they did, tll he had passed, before 
they discharged their pieces, he must have fallen. The ball with 
which he was wounded, passed between his side and his arm, tearing 
the flesh of both, but without inflicting any severe wound. 

The consternation excited by the attempt, was augmented by the 
obscurity in which it was enveloped, the court remaming for some 
weeks in total ignorance of the authors of the conspiracy ; as the 
conspirators did, on the other hand, in equal uncertainty respecting 
the nature and consequences of the king’s wounds. Itts a faet, that 
the duke d’ Aveiro and the marquis of Tavora had repaired almost daily 
to the king’s apartment, to make their inquiries in person after his 
health; expressing the utmost abhorrence of the treason. They were 
even admutted to his presence; but, in a chamber intentionally kept 
so dark, as to render it impossible for them to ascertain the proba- 
bility of his recovery. Meanwhile the visilance of the marquis de 
Pombal, aided, as is said, by same imprudent expressions of the duke 
d’ Aveiro, enabled the minister to trace, and to ascertain, the guilt of 
the conspirators. They were then arrested, and brought to trial. 
The duke d’ Aveiro, the marquis of Tavora, and his two sons, were 
broken on the wheel: while the old marchioness, who, in consider- 
ation of her sex, was sentenced to be beleaded, ascended the seaflold 
with a firm step, betrayed neither fear nor contrition, and laid down 
her head en the blook, as she would have done on a pillow. 








Hanghity and imperious in her character, she was restrained by no 
considerations of pity or of humanity, when her vengeance, her am- 
bition, or her interest, impelled her. The meetings of the conspira- 
tors were frequently held in a summer-liouse, situate in the garden of 
the marquis of Tavora’s palace at Lisbon, with which it was con- 
nected by a long wooden gallery. It happened that a voung Portu- 
guese lady, of noble extraction, but of reduced circumstances, who 
lived in the marehioness’s family, as her companion, surprised at 
observing lights one evening ia this summer-house, and altogether 
without suspicion of the cause, Was attracted by curiosity to approa h 
the place As she advanced along the gallery that led to it, she 
heard voices in earnest conversation; and on coming nearer, soon 


distingu shed that of the marehioness, who secmed to be animated 





by some cause to a pitch of uncommon violence She lstened for a 
few seconds, and then, apprehensive of being discovered in such a 
situation, she was about to return from whence she « *, when the 

Their sur- 
prise was mutual, and the latter demanded with much agitation, 
what cause had brought her to that place?) She answered, that her 


ustonishment at observing lichts in the summer-house, had led her to 
nthe renson. * vu have then, no doubt.” said the mar- 


"The young lady protested 





door suddenly opening the marchioness herself appear: 





ase 


chioness, “overheard our conversation 


that she w is perfectly norant of ny partotit; and that as soon as 
she distinguished the mar Mess’s V . her respect led her to return 
to the palace, which she was about todo at the moment when the 
door opencd. But the marchioness, who had too much at stake to 
ve so ensily satistied or « ved, asstunming a tranquil air, and afleet- 


in her, “ The marquis and I,” rejoined 


ing to repose a confider 





she, “ have had a serious and a violent quarr rng the course of 
which, he had the rudeness to contradict me in the most insulting 
manner, and heeven carned hs audacity to such a pont as to give mu 
the he. burst out of the room, unable to restrain mv indignation, 
and no longer mistress of my emotions. Did vou not hear him give 
me the lie at the time I opened the door?” “I did, madam,” im- 
prudently replied the unfortunate lady Aware from that instant, 
that the nature of their mecting, and of the subjects agitated at it, 


was now in some measure discovered, she rastaatly determined to 
Next morning, 


prevent the possibility of its being further divulged 
the body of the unhappy listener was found in one of the streets of 
Lisbon, wrapped in a sheet, scarcely cold, and the blood still oezing 
from vanous wounds inflicted on her with a dagger. It was not 
doubted at the time, that she had been put to death by secret direc- 
tions, issued from the palace of Tavora: but the power of that great 


family, and the frequency of similar spectacles in the Portuguese 
capital, silenced all judicial inquiry into the causes of her tragical 


it 


end. The marchioness expiated her crime on the scatlold. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
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BOOK TABLE. | 


One of the most capital books, little or large, that we have 
looked into for months or years, is the * Three Experiments of 
Living :—Living within the means; Living up to the means; 
Living beyond tié means. Boston: published by Samuel Colman 
and William S. Damrell."’ And we read it with a feeling of purer || 
satisfacuon than we have been, in the way of experiencing, over 
half the instructing, lesson-giving books for the peo le, which have 


latterly been flung to the market by the score. Yet the book is 
nothing but a simple lesson or two, given in a small compass and 
Without any pretension: and this is the boast and beauty of it. It 


is a lesson worth tts millions—given with admirable force, temper, 


i 


cood sense, pe nt and meaning It is one of ] 


yee lessons which 
we never can live w out, to anv vood eflect, ¢ er to ourselves 


or others and which we never wanted mm our stra e society 





so much as we do now It tells the truth about us and /o us 





tells it in a style at once undisvuised and faseinat The greatest 


fashionables, and thereto ne cases out of twelve, the greatest 





fools, and the most un appv and pitia je members of the commu 
nity, will be reached by this book, if thev are reached at all, and 


brought to reflect on, that in the end o oht to bring 





em to tears 

We onght to encourage works of t order, and not be frightened 
of the volume "Tales 
ces, to etlect 





from it by the small and unpretend 
of this kin 
so much more than the most gigantick folios, that we should never 








In this guise, are apt, In sO many Is 





allow ourselves to be Impressed by their appearance In any way bi 
in their favour. This] 
and witha go xd many of the attractions that distinguish the in- 
structive tales of Miss Edgeworth A valuable truth, or a good 
moral, is here set forth in the same way, by bringing into view a 





» story is presented in the simple fash 


number of occurrences that very naturally happen, and all of which, 
in good order, with good taste and amusing style, go to set forth 
and strengthen the golden principle which the writer would tncul- 
cate. We are aw: 1 


ra good de al, to compare 
} 


he work with those of Miss Edgewort 





» that this is savi 








or our own accomplished 
author of her sex, who has also presented the publick with not a 
! 


little of this valuable material, im the best way and the most at- 


Who wrote this little work we know n 





tractive garb 
ever he or she may be, the writer deserves much 





common, unmeaning, every day encomium, that is a o die with 
the edition of the book We are clad to see such lessons ven, 
end we care not how hard they are given—all round, and at a 

times. Let us have these charg 


by them, the fault will not be in the writer tha 


smade home upon society; and 
if it does not prot 
makes the charge. The admirable and unqualitied exposure of ti 
) 





fashionable, but supremely nonsensical, as well as wicked, way ot 


getting rid of a call by not being at home, when you are at home, 
and thus lying because a genteel neighbour has hed before you 
all this, we say, as set forth in the second part of the story, ts 
enough to give a value to the book that should set it on a tront 
shelf, both in the bookstore and the lhbrary 


here are few tasks more agreeable to our nature than to 
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record our meed of praise in favour of a worthy contemporary 
declare ourselves, of all who win the favour o 


Rival, we frank 





ick through the medium of the press; but we would 1 





uly to be the enemy of any /rere de la lime: the rivalry 
of the pen should be a generous one ! 


stung to emulation, but obnox- 





ious to envy; and in proportion as we are influential, so should we 
be generous We tee! that a serious opinion on ¢ page isa recore 


for posterity, an ut lefiled souree whenee future historians may un 


wily draw for truth 


hesiti 
justice with the spirit of gen 





Hence it is, we seek to temper even 
tleness ; and if, since humanity is pro: 


at best to err, we have, in the co our erit | Vocation, ever 





been proven guilty of injustice: however slight, we 
the power of the Recording Angel's tear, tl 


forever. Hak power, we would dim with a repentant sigh 
the bri 








it Mirror which reflects an ungenerous o 





ungentie image But halt! La, Mr. Pen! we merely took you up 
to write a slight notice, and here you are gracelully | ne us 
tuto an essay To the point, then The Al/ion newspaper ts well 
known as a weekly publication devoted more immediately to Eng 
lish atYairs, literary and political, than any similar publication with 





which we are acquainted, in the United States. ‘The 


ilerary por. 
tion is invariably well selected, from the latest m I 


s, ol w 





its pages may be ¢ 





¢ 
nsidered as an exemplar. Its editor ranges 





over the rich garden of Eng! h periodical itterat re, and culls from 
its choicest exoticks a rare bouquet for his American patrons In 
politicks, we should say, the tendency 1s conservative, although, in 
the summary Of points al news, the aud? altcram pea fem, Is very 


fairly held in view ; in brief, we do not know m the whole country 
a pi cation we receive with more pleasure than the Al/ion it 
may be admitted to the family ta 
finding much to unprove and amuse, with 








e withthe certam 





obscenity it is the fashion of the dav to receive for wit, which de 
grades the glorious medium through wiuch it passes current; ar 
would disgrace its authors were they not happily too obscure for 
the finger of scorn to rest upon them We have long promises 
ourselves the pleasure—for ple asure it surely ts ort st \ V- 
mg our meed of praise to a journal conducted in an able and a 


kindly spirit, which is worthy of imitation as ot ¢ lovy 
We have rec 

copy of Bavles’s i y Treatise on Ana 

| we townsman, Dr. A. S. Doane We know of no 


the whole extent of our country, to whom the 


ved from th 
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ishers, the Messrs. Harpers, a 





omy,” tra ed by 











medical profession ts under greater obligations than the transla 
tor of this work. Wiathin a very few years he has translated many 
standard foreign works ; and the exces judgment he has iva- 
rialny displayed swell as the success Which has attended i fis 
efforts, wa von, Which we have heard 
ire Vex han ourselves to eve 
these ma ‘reatise on Anatomy” w 
b ie t and ts ¢ Vv Va ’ 
to they knowledve of this < 
resting a nce—a branch, bv the wav, we 
regret 1s not renerally atiended to as a part of the ed ' 
ri g le the scholar, as well as the man of business I 
isas t to which we propose to recur at an ear! period We 





ition of students in | 





the particular at 


of the book devoted to the anatomy 





ry, as thev will find a par 
of the brain, which is treated in a very clear and clementary man- 
ner. ‘Lhe fault of most treatises on this subyect is their obscurity 
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“ The Sister’s Prophecy” ts written with much beauty and poetick feeling, and 





























we should be glad to oblige the cuthor by mserting ut, but ut 1s too long for our 
columns.—* Lines to Miss C. O. G.." we are sorry tos are 00 unmuncal k 
many words must shift therr accent to make wt read We ore mpclied t 
run the risk of wicurring the same denunciatron wh the auth ed on 
the editor of the count pe I wnication 1 t 
be d med , *Stal sto’ yw ¢ alte gether toe purrile fe ye 
“A Dream at S¢ 1088 : merit, but ate f “ ' 
tis crcelle es 7 ” “L. Y.” was tran 
au rs reguest me ue The ulf ‘ ” , 
ours Consequences of as t n tants « it ' 
vel It might be con i tt tn 
with fare * The Ga Lov e 
mare ' ar poet Td Ana kK i) ‘ 
is, we PER t ry, « tt f f ‘N 
cannot J b such 1 ‘ . ‘ 
when perfectiyt v ton. Att Ais on mm cn wet 
ry" ’ "a. ’ - , 
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Letters to the editors.—We often receive letters similar to those published 


low We intend hereafter to lay before our readers such of them as may 
ave @ benet«ial tende y (ur fair trends, many of them, will recernise, 
me of the s ned ce nunications, an evil w has been often con 
alive ito. “ 1 we have neve « t ‘ oda . th 
t The an the fu el arefully ‘ 
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. tte ‘ “ ‘ ciety rs, tt 





i ri any ome 
j ‘ which Tl vou 

y what every ' 

‘ ‘ aon w“ ' all me 8 
‘ te \ 1 n t; others 

at n ' i ‘ seen , three hours Now entle 
en, let ime toy niour and ask whe r this is proper and 
J li we y cl s, can emain ' ther 

“ ‘ ed w n t-watect 1 ne way of hinth 
he expe ve ' \ tention on the part of our k veurted 
. B ve me, when Lassure vou, that | really esteem many who 

et ia it nto your constant reader, MARY 


No gentieman should t y over an hour on an evening Visit.—EDs. N.¥. MIR 
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THE SWITZER’S SONG OF HOME. 
A BEAUTIFUL BALLAD—ARRANGED AS A DUET BY I. MOSCHELLES. 
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wh okt ai ebts atlas Why, mid de-cline % ET Somotires. aaa ‘ie at 4 — thine? On! any gi 4 a e ent 
de why my heart scenes like these strange, say, what wish what wish 
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All that’s dear to me is wanting, 
Lone and cheerless here I roam; 

For stranger's joys, howe’er enchanting, 
Can never be to me like home, 
Can never be to me like home. 
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Give me those, I ask no other, 
Those that bless the humble dome, 
Where dwell my father and my mother, 
Oh! give me back my native home, 
Oh! give me back my native home. 






































mong them is suspected, a man of bad character and solitary habits, whos while Edward and Marian remain to receive the reward of their constancy 
THE DRAMA. father has been transported, and who is shunned by his fellows. Black Nor- an ¢ 
"Ss LAST PLAY } mis, (Mr. Warde,) thus hated, but not less feared tor his bold spirit, and en- “ The play is well written; and, althongh the author seems to have con- 
“ . 

aeeeen BRO wEers Lees vied for his success as a wrecker, has fixed his affections on Marian, and in strained himsell to make the tlogue accerd wit e characters of the per- 
T we drama of the * Wrecker’s Daughter” has been brought out at the Park | order to get her into his power forms the design of ruimmg her father. M soneges, a in rate ornar t. and all attempts at lofty lan- 
i : tt wre s ais ft - guage,t e are occasion assay ep y an ited passion. 

theatre, and has regularly gained in publick estimation, on each and every | rian, Who is disgusted and ashamed at the dangerous an . i P ave, Ul ure mionally pa es « fi pteeling and exaltec pies - 
lie , i hicl tl s on j ndeavours Ih vain » dissuad " Ls vreat tas ar rpiayv is, that the incidents are generaliv natural, 

a ‘ nats ,a ated a lively interest tices in Which ber father ied, € vot L 
repetition. The high reputation of the dramatist created a ‘ from joining the other wreckers. Black Norris tries by flatterv and an ap and spring from \ chher with an ¢ : 6 connexion: that the 
on the appearance of his last play, which, though full of excellencies, was, pearance of honesty to make frends with R ri.gives upto himafavoured characters are well and powerfully drawn, t the situations are con- 
on the whole, below the level of his other justly celebrated piece, The story | part of the coast which he had made his own, and by ex rated tales of | ceived wit eat skill, and pr ce a very powerful effect be cary 
f the Wrecker’s Daughter is already known to the American re er, 1 his own success induces the old man t il ‘ 8 es between Edwa 1 Marian are particula happy ; re ¢ X pressions 
ssa \ York M * by Mr. Know and from  bedy of a drowned man is cast up by the sea at midnight, and while Robert of the lovers are fraught with frank sentiments of voung and lov hearts, 
, ) , »- York ror ’ no es, arn ror t . : om : 
having been written for the New ™ . : a : It is standing beside 't Marian comes, amidst the storm, once more to try to and wholly free from the trite an ed } t ations in which dramatick 
thence transferred to most of the leading journals of the country = persuade her tather to desist and to return home. Urged by her strong per mnameraty commonly € The ene betwen Norns and Wolf in the 
fraught with deep interest ; but we never believed that it furnished mate- suasions, he determines to », and goes off only to fetch his tackle, | ‘ ° ‘ presents one of most pow pe eciine Mntemnen that are 

re } ‘ ’ : ; ' , 

j The dran he “* ck Yuchter” has no ing to follow his daughter, who elimt s the cli] but pauses to see w t ! e iat em ’ t sta There . wautiful passages in 
rials for a five act play. The drama of the “ Wreeker's Daughter” | her father follows her. At t moment 2 Norris steals on. He is the © between ert and M n which the father, after his com- 
; te elit d shades which are necessary to er her man - - : saree FS 7 . : - : 
underplot, and is destitute of the lights and andes whic ; ' . , essed in precisely the same garb as Robert. He finds Ro s knife, whic mittal, repr the ! hter, treminds her of the care with which he 
give variety and relief to so extended a performance The | IS Sti the old man has dropped, and inves tt intot bosom of tl vned man ‘ ed her ct wd, ¢ the t sof which their mutual atlee- 
ciently complicated in itself ; but ts wanting in those requisites of foreground — Ma from the elif at this h scene, and t the une ; the source. These y othe s of the play of not 

' , ana which ve dent! nd distance without marring the unity « ¢ ht w hthet ‘ta t st n ed. she tt 5 its % 1 ' ‘hes nih’ . - tskillot t poct 
and background which give de y and sei code 7 he Sather sh in Dele . on t wer 8 eve tist wi we e eladtobea toa t ri vas ’ ca 
. reurrent te e rout stu ng t n ‘ . i See ote ‘ ROS t . v 1 = 
the picture There ts no undercurrent tot \ “ nite ) he wu nd net Norris, whe is ¢ imittine this bruta ct. and sinks swoo $ er s} ys esert \ < hin reputatios bel mine af The 
varying swell of passion, which gives a sameness of action to this play that Coie with herrour, on the t Norris then steals off, R t re-ente was 1 . \ I rt ‘ m Was occa- 
we do not find in any other of Mr. Kuowles’s works, In Jess skiltal hands, rches the . fines rt | “ ‘ s ‘ t ri s 
’ ' ri t! ‘ \ \ s « ' tes 
the * ecker’s Daughter” would have been a complete i ‘ \ ‘ N N ‘ ’ k \ t 
t reckKer 
oe . Y “ } s 3 s knit s } 4 eT s ency t 
we can only recret that it does not rea t elevation of ' ' wa ‘ | fs of } ' t t { ed actors are 
ing corse ec nedman. These proots of his re rele ' r and hve : shed 
Hunchback. The genius of Mr. Knowles was evidently er ed in ( ; : ; sah as fon aes ad in eeahecte ait a 3 ioegycce : é : wert Pa 
execution of this work ; and he vainly essaved to untett ' vu tu to keep watch n him e can be delivered t stice 1 te Mr. W sN the scene with 
} 1 ! wat ‘ offers } ‘ ‘ . ~e a, ' 
use of those poetick wings, which, after all, only show int w N »tow I! tol ’ ‘ . ‘ " hat 
* ' ' cape. 1 ev tows t his f 1 bef his " . ¢ ' \ a 
a steed Pegasus must become in harness There are i nces of n . . . 1 | c ; 
s , P ’ i e t s s rs, al s ‘ . ? ¢ 
some enereetich and impassioned scenes whicl ove mt even K “ . be Then WV ft wreckers. a \ a"s ir. K ‘ liss J 4 Mr. W is n 
may sometimes nap; but which, with other tier ! will, we e confident, (rie H ss a tale of } , rt elate i! t | : ° : A : 
be amended on revisal We must allow that the “ Wreckers Dar tor" Is t was taken—four tw , bles y and ¢ it. 1 \ : : # . 
ris" ' ley . no rht Ho assista : t Mr. ¢ t t ? . tor . uncnig the 
{ ful scet and striki } smees ; it wounds Imma situa rs ‘ ued, t . \ nou re 
full of beautiful scenes and stri pa t . Norris’s kmifetopensh. Norris exultsin the suce eat » ering " y for rer m three 3 “p ages ti! fart + malin © 
tle and is eminently dramatick throu ut Phere are some scenes « : “ ste sc ateane Ueottoacas Wor vein WwW Bs : . 
painfal excitement, and many an eve Was wet, and manyal theata man was sown fat rhe . ‘ 
bly at the natural acting of Miss Tree, who sustained the cult character t fo nent, ischecked byt ts t ‘ es rHE FINE ARTS. 
bility t t he au i ast t i Wolt wit! . <} ‘ ' ! 
of Marian with an ability that electrified the audience whip pena q thus thinks. a tt ‘ , detect } We « nm Tron one or of r of riists when we wish to forget the 
to the stock company, who acquitted themselves with thetr usual eficreney . ag . we ather Rot who ' tre . ; ili : the ex sit , vtures of Cun 
Mr. Fredericks rather overacted the part of Robert, and that of Welf mirht ; : nl to Oe withow | <a ‘ - : : “0 : ; sno 
have been better played than by Mr. Isherwoo Mr. Ru st o ltot f Marian’s that ° oF = . wutl 
‘ ‘ ‘ tr t s 
Black Norris as well as he ever cid vthin tha we, Kdw i ; “s : , ' é : seater : 4 : sqeoieseg ene 
‘ ‘ ‘ m < ned <4 i . } i f 
‘ t, Than ne 1 rt of t ‘ ’ " . . 
a tolerable representation in Mr. W1 : : Kieae ' 0 t wheat ¢ etween her fli Is f € the e €- ersthatr t be examined 
well sustained by Mr. Clarke. The su vod description of the drama is ‘ eanct Fi the ve . rie sean: kn : : eovple . : a a Rea eRee Fhe tn 
. * «} res ‘ t Vs ¢ “ 
from an English paper. topnsen. Maria ‘ . haplore u ell. ‘ Pace : F Cera ' 
j " } i. oe . = retibse her ’ s tomer t : 
* A new play, by Sheridan Know » Wa lal t out at Drury ne t 5 . = thet the falae + « of Pawar deat y <hrowreck » Mr. Du ss stort { New-\ . voste ye r in upen 
* nig titled "Whe Se ’ na. « sre that col \ “ ' t : : 
tre last n a it is entitled 7 ” : ; - ; . n ted? wl h f \ ine r, that?! w ! ( i \ s w“ & ese! the 
pect from the fort yoductions of the seme auth is based t . he : 
respect from the former } at . ‘ ' : ’ enee, M iw . VW i 1 Ww ul we we 
bs lomestick imterest \ = . 1 . P 7 ’ * ’ 
yect of eases ’ ‘ r onpiietih: whe tot t ! . . \ ¢ ithe w u ’ ? Retest os rigy! il int calls Wien 
of the Enclish coast which is 1 ‘ ' ve . Vv : pt ; ~ aie se . ; 2 J . 2 witi 
more ordiwary calling, add the ow s ‘ of w : a . oe Nat : ag aS} fee ‘ up of two t ne ie met ; fe : 
bert, one of them, (Mr. 8S. Knowle as 0 tay . ter, sdlleieéd x ate Ma ’ ares t \ 7 wt 4 other & venerable men who t » her standisther. We 
ssddart.) whn te betrothed to Edu Mr. ¢ erdan t i are, : : ' } ' " . 
soe i t t v ' t befor render We ent Edward returns, oA ‘ - = thunk this Mr. Chapman's ou 
at the opening of the play, ts a to make @ Vovade ‘ st be s - : b> - : } 
i . 4 \ i ' sw > ‘ i . i ‘ nes 
to become the husband of Manan. I arts, A storm afterwards « < ‘\ na ee pe . ag 7 
on, and the wrockers begin to prepare f the exercise of t wret “ thie at ty - 3 am “ - pita / ay 
tratick, Of late, doubts and sus is have been rife among the wreckers . san wen act. The br procession approaches the church. t rt shed every Saturday, at the corner Nassau 1 Ann-strects, 
from the too frequent circumstances of drowned bodies washed on shore, ; i he t \ in to nduce Norrs to forego his « nw as the vite the office of e Trans¢ Te s. I ! pe u 
. 1 . } " , oedetn nenedh oem a Role ess ’ vin te ’ rs to kk oh 7 .4 wy } ' : 
bearing the marks of Wounds which the rocks and waves could not have in ure just arriving at the r, Wolf, a consctence-s hone wk, rushes  peyable, in all cases, in advance. All letters must be post-; , and directed 
flicted, but which must have been wrought by mortal hands. One man © ; " : ; 3 ce aie ~~ - ‘ 
echureh, a s gs disclos ‘ » the “ 
‘ H } } hieht s beet part ita Norris, enraged at this discovery, stabs ——— 
* This sketch was originally published in number fifty, volume twelve, of | ¥ ’ ha a pa r a 


sd at his tee v 8 z i carr nl slice Sco Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets. 
the New-York Mirror, Wolf, who falis dead at his feet. Norris 1s seized and carried off to justice, cott & Co. Printers, cé 0 
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